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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 

church, and community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 

children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the hore and the school, that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general public such united 

efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in 


hysical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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In Defense of the 





Small Deed 


THE NEW CALENDARS are up, and the fresh pages ex- 
tend an irresistible invitation to make a fresh start, 
complete with New Year’s resolutions. We have all 
made resolutions before, and possibly the year was 
still young when the days were already strewn with 
broken pledges. 

Why do brave resolutions fail? Can it be that we 
make pledges that verge on the undeliverable? Can 
it be that in our zeal we overlook resolutions that 
are manageable in scope? Can it be that, failing to 
grasp the significance of the small deed which wants 
doing, we overextend ourselves? Can it be that in a 
day of globe-sweeping events we tend to consider as 
small and expendable thé deed that is patently not 
of planet-circling moment? 

Against these possibilities this plea is offered—a 
plea for the deed at our doorstep, the deed within 
our community, the unpretentious deed that without 
fanfare gives substance to the larger beliefs we hold. 

The parent-teacher movement began with the un- 
pretentious deeds and the great dreams of two de- 
voted women. The parent-teacher organization today 
is still solidly based on the unpretentious deeds of 
millions of men and women, thoughtful citizens who 
see clearly that family and community shape one 
another and, understanding this, seek to strengthen 
and safeguard both, through dedicated service in the 
parent-teacher association. 


is If A SMALL THING to send a CARE package of 
books overseas? Let one citizen committed to the 
belief that books can open wide the doors of under- 
standing—let one such person contribute toward the 
purchase of one CARE package, and what may not 
come of the wisdom he is fostering? 

Is it a small thing to ring doorbells for the passage 
of a bond issue for a new school? Let one citizen 
committed to the belief that the public schools are 
the people’s schools and a training ground for de- 
mocracy—let one such person invest a few hours in 
such an enterprise, and what returns may not flow 
from his investment? 

Is it a small thing to encourage a student to be- 
come a teacher? Let one parent or counselor com 
mitted to the belief that a widespread and extended 
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teacher shortage is a peril, that our children should 
be taught by the finest and most gifted of teachers— 
let one such adviser add one sensitive teacher to the 
roll of the profession, and who can measure his con- 
tribution to society? 

ls it a small thing to provide a youth center or a 
supervised playground for the neighborhood? Let one 
citizen committed to the belief that wholesome rec- 
reation makes for healthy personalities and for 
sturdy citizenship—let such a citizen's efforts save one 
child and his family from needless distress, and who 
can calculate the value of that person’s deeds? 

Is it a small thing to help organize a parent edu- 
cation study group? Let one citizen committed to the 
belief that understanding guidance and affection in 
the family can give children a protecting cover of 
ideals and values that will serve them wherever they 
may go—let one such person initiate a parent educa- 
tion study-discussion group, and who can set a price 
on his service to scores of children? 


IN THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION the unpreten- 
tious deed is magnified many times. Because it is set 
into a larger project and in that wider context pays 
the highest returns, it immediately affects the welfare 
of our children. The parent-teacher association con- 
solidates the deeds of many individuals, who to- 
gether have the power to provide all children with 
whatever they need for their care and protection. 
The deed performed within the framework of the 
parent-teacher organization is no longer small or iso- 
lated. Undergirded by conviction and multiplied by 
millions it becomes an act of infinite magnitude. 


ERY Ea 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Enterprising You 


This is the fifth article 
in the 1955-56 study program 


on adolescence. 


WITH ALL THE CORRELATIONS being run in this day of 
slap-happy statistics I am surprised that more pro- 
fessors have not studied the disappearance of family 
chores and the possible effects on our society. The 
effects are doubtless plain enough without a study, 
but data would help deepen some grooves in our 
minds and keep the needle of our thought from 
jumping around. They might, for example, keep us 
from recording a lot of idle and repetitive chatter 
about juvenile delinquency. For the term itself has 
been worn almost meaningless, and the substance of 
what it attempts to describe is actually another prob- 
lem—the problem of unused energy diffused by en- 
forced leisure. 

The current scene, despite the scareheads and 
some authentic cases of teen-age mayhem, is vivid 
with evidence that young people want what we all 
want: to make a difference. Yet the chances of their 
being put to good use grow slimmer every day—and 
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at the very time when, ironically enough, the abound- 
ing energy of youth is on the rise. Thanks to cod- 
liver oil and the lavish attention lately given to 
health, the vitality of the present generation of teen- 
agers is hardly short of terrifying. That the real con- 
cern ought to be with the use of loose energy run- 
ning wild through a lack of proper function is borne 
out by the experience of every sensitive teacher, and 
it is confirmed by any visitor who stands in a high 
school auditorium or walks through one of the tu- 
multuous halls between classes. 

Take this generation, stir its fancy with imageries 
of violence, deprive it of all genuine function, and 
no one should be surprised that there are frequent 
instances of teen-age misbehavior. One does not have 
to have any lush sense of nostalgia to recall that 
there was a time when youth was a necessary part of 
society, not merely a crowd of oncoming consumers. 

I noted the other day the lament in a business 
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magazine that the youngsters born during World 
War II are still too young for cigarettes and cock- 
tails. In due course, however, they will grow up to 


be customers, and already industry is getting ready 
for them. This attitude, more openly expressed by 
that business magazine than it usually is, reveals a 
lot about the way we regard youth today. Without 
consulting the youngsters themselves we overlook the 
fact that they want to be put to work and made to 
feel a part of their world. 


Dwindling Home Responsibilities 

To a degree, but to a declining degree, the energy 
and talents of youth can still be used in the home. 
But the task calls for skill and imagination, and it 
must be put high on the agenda of the parent. If the 
country lad of thirty years ago did not bring in the 
wood, he and his parents got cold. Today he will be 
inclined to feel that he is boondoggling when tasks 
are assigned, He’s being made to do made-work. If 
he doesn’t clean the gutters, maybe the wind will. If 
not, somebody will invent a machine to do it. 

There is still grass to be cut, snow to be shoveled, 
trash to be disposed of daily, but these assigned tasks 
are not necessarily top priority ones. Thus the young 
person is likely to think of them as jobs for which he 
should be paid, rather than as specific responsibili- 
ties. This is just as true of girls as it is of boys. 
Though Mother does have many so-called labor- 
saving gadgets, she still has plenty to do. Yet making 
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beds, marketing, cooking meals, and so on are not 
musts for the modern daughter. They are intermit- 
tent obligations, to be carried out when there are no 
more alluring claims on her time. 

Still and all, we must go by the evidence and ad- 
mit that there are many cases where the children, 
given responsible tasks in the home, carry them out 
regularly and well. Youngsters enjoy the recognition 
that comes from being asked to share in the work of 
the home and the satisfaction and fellowship that re- 
sult. During the recent floods in our area I heard a 
youngster remark, when praised by his parents for 
his stupendous efforts in coping with the flooded cel- 
lar, “I like emergencies!” So do we all, for then, even 
if we make mistakes, we feel necessary. 

I noted with satisfaction a report on five young- 
sters in the Middle West who had chosen to stay to- 
gether after the death of their parents a few years 
ago. They had resisted the efforts of neighbors to 
cart them off to institutions. And today they are 
doing all right—with plenty of problems and with 
the same neighbors standing anxiously by. They have 
remained together as a family, and they have shown 
the power and ability of five kids to carry on a farm 
instead of being converted into beneficiaries. They 
are people now rather than orphans. 

In a day of complex preoccupations we may forget 
some simple truths. It was the rediscovery of one of 
these truths—that youth not only needs action but 
craves it—which started the remarkable work of Karl 
Holzschuh in a German juvenile court. He gained 
his nickname, “the Chocolate Judge,” after he had 
discovered in the uncut pages of a law book that 
juveniles could be sentenced to duties. When a young 
girl appeared in his court and was convicted of steal- 
ing money to buy chocolates, he sentenced her to buy 
and take chocolate for a stated period to the children 
of an orphanage. . 

This was in 1949. Since then Judge Holzschul has 
applied the principle of expiating action in hundreds 
of cases, including one in which three boys were sen- 
tenced to plant a thousand trees each as a punish- 
ment for starting a forest fire. 


Tasks That Satisfy 


One would be foolish to blink the fact that in our 
schools young people burn up a lot of youthful en- 
ergy—and often to good ends. The range of student 
activities in many schools is dumfounding, and most 
of them are geared to production of one sort or an- 
other. A good friend of mine who is a school prin- 
cipal sees the values of student activities. He calls 
them “hidden education.” Not merely does the Har- 
vest Moon Festival call for talent and keep the 
sophomores out of mischief; it channels their ener- 
gies to some purpose. For the proceeds will be vol- 
untarily conveyed to the scholarship fund or the dis- 
trict nurse or some other important cause. 
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Such practices establish in subtle but effective ways 
the relation of the school to the community and to 
the larger community known as the world. The local 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America in Kill- 
ingly, Connecticut, is right now engaged in a com- 
munity improvement project at the Killingly High 
School. Guided by their instructor in vocational ag- 
riculture and their F.F.A. adviser, the boys are en- 
thusiastically landscaping the school grounds. They 
have pruned the shrubbery; fertilized and tested the 
soil; mowed, raked, and seeded the lawn; and re- 
moved trees that shaded classroom windows. 

Last fall almost two hundred new college students 
clad in work togs reported for a Freshman Week 
assignment. These entering students were about to 
take part in the first Community Help Day in the 
history of Freshman Week at Columbia College in 
New York City—a day instituted at the suggestion of 
an upperclassman. 

The students divided into fifteen groups, and each 
task force set off to keep an engagement at a public 
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school or a community center. They painted walls, 
washed windows, cleaned out basements, wiped 
woodwork, polished brass, folded programs, dis- 
tributed leaflets, took inventories—staying on the job 
from one in the afternoon till four, when they re- 
turned to campus to talk over what they had learned. 

Teen-agers from the Portland, Oregon, high 
schools are replanting on week-end trips a fire-rav- 
aged woodland half te size of Rhode Island. (The 
National Parent-Teacher reported this project about 
two years ago. Remember “Youth Plants the Tilla- 
mook Burn” by Ellis Lucia?) The girls of Walton 
High School, New York City, operate a community 
service corps that provides volunteers to help blind 
and sick neighbors. In Ramsey, New Jersey, twenty- 
five boys and girls worked hard for six hours each 
day completing a high school for the community. In 
another New Jersey town the students compiled and 
marketed a needed city directory and gave the im- 
pressive proceeds to a fund that helped build a still- 
more-needed hospital. 

Ready at hand for the looking are many more in- 
stances that show not only what enterprising youth 
can do but what it wants to do and gets great satis- 
faction from doing. In Walso, Arkansas, the young- 
sters got a concern for ridding the town of dust. 
They helped raise enough money to pave the streets 
and, given confidence by this accomplishment, insti- 
tuted a hearty cleanup campaign. Then they got pine 
seedlings from the state forestry service, and each 
child planted a tree that bears his name. 

In Bellows Falls, Vermont, the students canned 
surplus foods during the summer for the benefit of 
the school lunch program. And in Billings, Montana, 
they helped raise five thousand dollars toward a re- 
ceiving home for children who would otherwise have 
been consigned to the county jail. 

Just like the young man who enjoys emergencies, 
so many other youngsters like the idea of coming to 
the rescue, of taking on and carrying out assign- 
ments too grim or too discouraging for adults. In 
one New York town, Woodbury, young folks stepped 
in with the decisive effort that raised fifty thousand 
dollars for a church after the grownups had, as the 
careless term has it, despaired. We need the invigo- 
rating example of youth to be applied to more and 
more community projects. It still inspires me to 
think of the scout troop in our town that took on as 
its major project one year the job of ridding the 
town of poison ivy. Carried it out successfully, too. 


Services and Surveys 


Outside the home and school we must note with 
satisfaction the number of agencies that direct and 
channel the energy of youth. By now the excellent 
work of the 4-H clubs is, alas, too familiar for us to 
see its full grandeur; if we suddenly heard of it we 
would be amazed. Other agencies, less familiar, are 
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worth study. One is Junior Achievement, an organi- 
zation sponsored by businessmen. There are now 
38,500 boys and girls in 2,000 miniature corporations 
all over the land, working under adult advice and 
learning the simplest plans and procedures of busi- 
ness. They supply products or services in the process 
of learning, pay themselves a small wage and their 
investors a small return. They meet many of the 
problems that business encounters. The materials 
they need may be in short supply. Or some person 
may make a very human slip, as when, in the case of 
a Detroit Club, a member forgot to turn off the kiln 
that was baking a batch of ceramic spoon holders. 
The idea of ceramic spoon holders may sound pretty 
awful, but the lesson learned sounds good. And any- 
one who has had contact with these teen-age organi- 
zations and seen the zip and enthusiasm of their 
members will readily acknowledge that here is an- 
other fresh instance of the talent and skill of youth 
applied. 

Many youth activities today are focused on prob- 
lems that are beyond what might be considered the 
normal concerns of youth. Students at Stadium High, 
Tacoma, Washington, interviewed 333 adults on the 
kind of local government they thought would be 
most appropriate for the community. Young people 
in New Rochelle, New York, made a careful study 
of traffic snarls and gnarls and laid their considered 
findings before an attentive city council. At Webste1 


Groves, Missouri, students attacked openly the ques- 


tion of the use of public swimming pools by all races. 
They set up four committees. One studied the health 
factor, another studied Negro attitudes, another 
probed the parents, and still another observed the 
experience of other communities. When the commit- 
tees had finished their jobs, they presented their 
findings respectably at a Rotary Club luncheon and 
recommended a local commission on human rights. 


Harnessing the Good Will of Youth 


Several years ago the students of a New England 
high school heard about the poverty of Navajo chil- 
dren and their schools. They voted to sponsor a class 
room in one Arizona Indian school and began in a 
small way by sending Christmas candy to all the 
pupils. Then they started accumulating bags of 
clothing for both children and grownups. In 1951 
the annual shipment amounted to sixty-one bags, o1 
nine hundred pounds! 

Next they decided to take on another Indian 
school, this time in New Mexico, and in the past 
seven years both schools have been provided with 
funds to buy records and record players, playground 
equipment, paper, crayons, and other badly needed 
supplies. 

Demands for aid from faraway countries have 
touched off the idealism of teen-agers when the needs 
have been presented vividly. Girl Scouts learned that 
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thousands of expectant mothers cared for by UNICEF- 
aided clinics in Brazil could not afford even the 
poorest fabrics for their infants. The response was 
so enthusiastic that they produced enough layettes 
to supply needs not only in Brazil but in El Salvador 
and Panama. With appropriate ceremonies the ten- 
thousandth layette was presented recently by the 
Girl Scouts toward the work of UNICEF. 

These are but a few scattered instances to show 
what enterprising youth wants to do and can do. If 
all such cases in this country alone could be com- 
piled and codified they would make an encyclopedia 
of social hope. Yet the scareheads go on, and the 
long beards wag, and the patter about the prevention 
of delinquency continues, and the creative use of 


youthful energy remains relatively neglected. So far 
we have made one candle power of light out of a 
Niagara of energy; we still measure in ergs and not 
in volts. The task ahead is not to prevent an occa- 
sional short circuit but to find the means by which 
the good-will power of youth can add to the light of 
the world. 





Author, lecturer, and a senior editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, Charles W. Ferguson is especially 
well known to readers of this magazine for his in- 
cistve and creative approach to the problems of the 
young citizen. This same original thinking has made 
his book A Little Democracy Is a Dangerous Thing 
a lasting contribution to literature on democracy. 
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How To Love a Country 


IN A LETTER sent back to her home community from 
the Oregon Trail, Narcissa Whitman, more than a 
century ago, wrote: ““We found it awkward to bake 
out of doors at first, but we have become so accus- 
tomed to it now that we do it easily. Tell Mother I 
am a very good housekeeper on the prairie. I wish 
she could just take a peep at us while we are sitting 
at our meals. Our table is the ground; our tablecloth 
is an India rubber cloth, used when it rains as a 
cloak. Our dishes are made of tin—basins for tea 
cups, iron spoons and plates for each of us. 

Each one carries his own knife in his scabbard, and 
it is always ready for use. When the table things are 
spread . . . we gather around. Husband always pro- 
vides my seat, and in a way that you would laugh to 
see. . . . I fix myself as gracefully as I can, sometimes 
on a blanket, sometimes on a box just as convenient. 


I never saw anything like buffalo meat to satisfy 
hunger.” 


Driving across the Southwest, seven or eight years 
ago, we stopped at a state university to hunt up the 
daughter of a friend of ours and her G.I. husband. 
They were both in class when we arrived, but the 
Recorder’s Office helped us to learn the young wife's 
whereabouts, and we waited outside the room until 
she appeared. There was surprise and joy in her 
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greeting. My husband and I were friends from home. 

“How’s everybody? When did you see Mother? 

How is Dad now?” The questions poured out. But 
when she asked “How long can you stay?” and 
learned that we had a lecture date ahead of us and 
had to move on soon, she cut her questions short. 
» “Come along. The car’s out back. You’ve got to 
see where we live, so you can tell the folks all about 
it. Jeff will be going home now, too, so you'll get to 
see him.” 

We had to see where they lived—a trailer in a 
trailer town of G.I. students and their wives and 
babies. Proudly they showed us every feature they 
had “rigged up” to make the trailer a home, a real 
home for as long as they were in it. And the young 
wife, Joan, made two remarks that were an echo, 
with variations, of Narcissa Whitman’s words of a 
century before: “It was hard to get meals at first. I 
didn’t seem to have room to turn around. But it’s 
easy now.” And “I wish Mother could see us. . . .” 


An Honorable Occupation 

These two young women, one of whom would be 
only a history book character to the other, were 
both engaged in the ancient and honorable enter- 
prise of making do—an enterprise without which no 
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generation of our people (or, for that matter, of any 
people) could have lived and laughed and done its 
rightful work, in its own time and place, and made 
its own contribution to the ongoingness of life. 

What is more—and this is what deeply counts— 
each of them was making do with style, we might say 
with spiritual style: Narcissa Whitman arranging 
herself as gracefully as she could “sometimes on a 
blanket, sometimes on a box just as convenient” and 
young Joan making her trailer “kitchen” gay with 
color and cleanliness. 

Neither was feeling sorry for herself. Neither was 
feeling brave. Each was simply doing what was to be 
done with what she had to do it with. 

From the beginning of our history this has been 
one of the basic ways—often an inarticulate way— 
in which the people of this land have given it their 
love. They have loved it in the simplicity of cour- 
age: workaday courage, make-do courage, but cour- 
age with flair and with laughter along the edges. 
With song along the edges, too. 

One thing which took almost more room than 
Jeff and Joan could afford to give it in their trailer, 
but for which they would have made room at any 
cost to things of lesser importance, was Jeff's guitar. 
As they laughed about its size, he took it out of its 
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case. He didn’t play anything, exactly. He just 
brought forth in random notes a sample, as it were, 
of what the guitar had to contribute to life. We 
could not help remembering Sandburg’s line about 
people with “song mouths connected to song hearts.” 
He called them people “who must sing or die.” 
Maybe so. In any event Jeff, with his fingers on the 
strings, and Joan, who smiled at him, were part of 
a long procession of human beings foi whom laugh- 
ter and song have been part of the business of doing 
what is to be done—and of making do. 


Another Honorable Occupation 


Professor Slichter of Harvard has pointed out an’ 
interesting development in our American economy 
since the nineteenth century. In that century, he re- 
minds us, invention was the random product of in- 
dividual genius. And in a society still skeptical about 
what he had to contribute, the isolated inventor 
often had hard sledding. But in the twentieth cen- 
tury invention has become continuous. It is ex- 
pected, encouraged, provided for. With a kind of 
snowballing ingenuity and intentness, America has 
become a land of making new. 

It has always been so, of course. The two proc- 
esses of making do and making new have always 
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been teamed up in our history. The settlers of early 
New England, who had to make do with building 
materials different from those they had known in 
old England, brought into being the unique white 
beauty of churches that are almost a trade mark of 
the towns they established. The Revolutionary sol- 
diers who had to make do on short rations and the 
rifles they brought with them from home were cre- 
ating a new nation. It has always been so. 

Narcissa Whitman and her husband, sitting on the 
ground and eating off their iron plates, were able 
to make do in good spirit because they were on the 
trail. Emotionally no less than physically they were 
headed toward the new. 

The new might not always be visible. In the letter 
quoted above, Narcissa Whitman wrote, “The face 
of the country today has been like that of yesterday.” 
But the new was held in mind. It moved ahead of 
them like a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night. And it had a way of cropping up unexpected- 
ly, so that in her letter she wrote also, “We have 
seen wonders. .. .” 

This, then, is a second honorable enterprise 
through which the people of our land have given 
it their love—and without which it would still be a 
physical and social wilderness: They have made new. 

When a lot of things seem to be going wrong in 
our country—so that we wonder how to begin mak- 
ing a dent on the accumulated problems of crime, 
delinquency, divorce, Communist infiltration, hate 
mongering, mental illness, blind partisanship—we 
may well take a look at our basic pattern of making 
do and making new. Take a look to see whether 
it has, in one way or another, been skewed out of 
shape. For it is through the enactment of this pat- 
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tern, both parts of it, that individuals and groups 
have most soundly related themselves to the tradi- 
tion and the dream that we call America. 

Things can go wrong with the pattern. They have 
gone wrong in many lives. In periods of crisis they 
have gone wrong for multitudes of people at the 
same time. And in some respects, it would appear, 
they have gone cumulatively wrong. 


Where Trouble Starts 


The pattern is skewed, for example, where mak- 
ing do is the whole of life, where the individual or 
the group is given little chance to experience any- 
thing but sheer drudgery. It is all right for the face 
of life today to be like that of yesterday—as Nar- 
cissa Whitman wrote about the face of the country. 
But in the very next sentence she wrote of something 
new, that they were “leaving the bluffs for the river.” 
And in the sentence after that, “We have seen won- 
ders. . . .”. Making do is no proper end in itself. It 
is a means to an end. Where there is no vision, no 
hope of making new, something within the mind 
and spirit of man perishes. 

The pattern is skewed also where there is blind 
resistance to making new, where things as they are, 
or as they once were, are seen as the only right and 
natural things and where every proposal to make 
new instead of making do is viewed with alarm. 

Once more, the pattern is skewed where only the 
new is taken to be worth while and where every- 
thing else is treated as “fuddy-duddy stuff.” 

It is skewed where individuals or groups want to 
grasp and enjoy the new without any preliminary 
stages of making do, without any patience or self- 
restraint, without any planning or any sound prep- 
aration of the self to work for what is wanted. 

It is skewed—and can be skewed dangerously— 
where in one part of our life there is a strong em- 
phasis upon making do, on holding back and keep- 
ing things as they are, and in another part of our 
life an equally strong emphasis upon making new. 
If technological and scientific newness, for example, 
far outrun newness of insight in human relations 
and social arrangements, we can run into serious 
trouble. 

Finally, it is skewed where the ideology of total 
change takes over, where there is no acceptance of 
the evolutionary stages of making do while making 
new, but only the revolutionary insistence that the 
old be cast off utterly and the new be established 
utterly. This is the type of calculated skewing of the 
pattern that we are up against in all the totalitarian 
régimes of our time. 

We who love our country do well to understand 
these skewed patterns and the problems they create. 
We do well also to understand the sound pattern 
of making do and making new—to understand it and 
to enact it in our own lives. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e@ Our P.T.A. is asking the board of education for 
improvements in our schools. We know that they are 
not as good as they should be. The chairman of the 
board says, “Tell us what you want done.” Just what 
are good schools? We don’t know what the standards 
for elementary schools should be.—Mrs. R. P. 


Standards for good schools must be made by the 
communities themselves. What Kansas wants may not 
be right for California, or vice versa. 

For a rough guide, look up the February 1955 issue 
of the Nattonal Elementary Principal, which features 
“Deciding What We Need for Good Schools.” On 
page 16 you'll find these recommended characteristics 
of a good elementary school: 


Enrollment—about 600 per school (the range might be 
from 400 to 800, depending upon facilities and community 
policies). 

Class size—24 pupils per classroom (the range would be 
from 20 to 30, depending upon type of pupil or the grade 
level . . .). [N.B.: See my dissent later on.] 

Instructional materials—expressed in annual expenditure 
per child enrolled: textbooks, $3.00; supplementary books, 
$10.00; library books, $2.00; audio-visual materials, 
cents; audio-visual equipment, $1.00; supplies, $5.00. 

Personnel 
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Welfare and attendance workers, 1 per 2,400 pupils. 

Psychologists, 1 per 1,600 pupils. 

Physicians (part-time), 1 per 2,400 pupils. 

Psychiatrists (part-time), 1 per 2,400 pupils. 

Nurses, 1 per 1,200 pupils. 

Oral hygienists, 1 per 1,600 pupils. 

General supervisor or director of instruction, one for 
the school system. 

Special supervisors, one for the school system in each 
of three fields: health and nutrition, handicapped children, 
and kindergartens. 

Helping teachers (or resource persons) in the following 
areas: reading, 1 per 40 teachers; art, 1 per 50 teachers; 
music, 1 per 50 teachers; physical education, 1 per 50 
teachers; audio-visual methods, 1 per 50 teachers; speech 
correction, 1 per 65 teachers. 

Librarians, 1 per 600 pupils. 

Clerks, 1 per 400 pupils (at least one per school), 

Custodians, 1 per 400 pupils (with part-time maid in 
schools with 600 or more pupils; at least one custodian 
per school) . 


There you are. Don’t take it as the law of Moses, 
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but the list provides a place to begin. (If I had a 
youngster in this model school system, I’d ask, among 
other things, how much attention he was likely to 
get from that one physical education teacher per fifty 
teachers!) 

About the dissent I mentioned earlier: Who fixed 
this magic figure of twenty-four pupils per teacher? 
Why not twenty-five? Or twenty? Go to a swanky 
private school, and the headmaster will boast of 
classes with no more than ten or twelve students. Yet 
my daughter at her university profited from lecture 
classes attended by more than five hundred students. 

Authorities tell me there is no research anywhere 
at any time fixing an optimum class size. In Bay City, 
Michigan, as I reported in this column a few months 
ago, teachers, assisted by teacher’s aides, instruct 
classes of forty to fifty with no strain to themselves 
and an evident increase (not decrease) in student 
learning. So don’t argue too hard for that figure of 
twenty-four pupils per classroom. It can’t be defended 
except as wishful thinking. 


@ I’ve seen the Blackboard Jungle and I'd like to ask 
why Hollywood doesn’t make films that show teach- 
ing as it really is. Conditions shown in the Blackboard 
Jungle may exist in big cities such as New York, but 
not in our town or in thousands of places like our 
town.—E. P. G. 


Hollywood has made a new film—one that’s diamet- 
rically different from Blackboard Jungle. And you 
are likely to see many more schools on the screen. 
Education has suddenly become a “hot” subject for 
writers, film-makers, and TV producers. 

The film that’s different is Good Morning, Miss 
Dove, now making the rounds. I attended a New York 
preview in company with a large number of P.T.A. 
members. When you see it, take your handkerchief. 
You'll need it. I must confess to some surreptitious 
dabbing. 

Do you know the novel of the same name by Fran- 
ces Gray Patton? For once Hollywood follows the 
story with fidelity. Again on the screen we meet the 
“terrible Miss Dove.” She has taught practically every- 
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one in the town and, as the main episode of the film 
begins, is teaching the children of the children of 
those who once felt the sharp edge of her discipline. 

One morning in class a sudden pain strikes Miss 
Dove. Two former pupils, one of them a doctor, carry 
her to the hospital. The nurse also turns out to be 
a former pupil. The doctor orders an operation with 
a fifty-fifty chance of survival, and the entire town 
waits and hopes. Miss Dove goes to the operating 
room and comes out of the anesthetic to find her 
pupils, old and young, anxiously waiting under her 
hospital window. When they learn that she will live 
and return to teach geography, they celebrate. 

“Why dab your eyes over that?” you may ask. You 
don’t understand. Jennifer Jones plays Miss Dove, 
and to me the very thought of Jennifer Jones’ going 
to the operating table, whether she is playing Miss 
Dove or Cleopatra, is almost more than I can bear. 

Seriously, though, she plays a Miss Dove you'll 
never forget. After a five-minute preface permitting 
her to be young and charming, Miss Jones pulls her 
hair tight over her ears, ties it in a knot, wears a 
drab dress down to her shoe tops, and never smiles. 
A cartoon of the old maid schoolteacher! And yet so 
superbly does she play this teacher that you finally 
join the townspeople in praying for her recovery. 
At least I did. 

After you have seen Miss Dove and put away your 
handkerchief, I hope you will think about this film. 
You may be disturbed. You will recall that “school” 
as symbolized by Miss Dove appears as a kind of con- 
science of the townspeople. Seeing stern Miss Dove, 


they worry about their grammar, their morality, their 
laxity in manners, their lapses in honesty. School 
becomes a place to learn through hard discipline. 
While the rest of the school laughs and plays, edu- 
cation in Miss Dove’s room remains a serious, long- 
faced pursuit. 


Is this, you may ask, an image of a school we can 
approve? Shall we ask that the school take on the 
job of teaching morals—a job we normally give to 
church and home? Shall we go back to old-time 
practices in education? ; 

When you can escape from the magic of Miss Jones 
you will perhaps say no, that this isn’t your idea of 
a good teacher. But while you are in the theater 
you too will sit willingly at the feet of Miss Dove. 
She is special—a portrait to put beside another famous 
teacher, Mr. Chips. 


e This Bay City, Michigan, program that you de- 
scribe so glowingly doesn’t strike me as a wave of 
progress in education. In Bay City, as I understand 
it, the teacher teaches while the aide takes over the 
housekeeping duties, such as helping the children put 
on their rubbers and overcoats, checking their tonsils, 
and putting Band-aids on scratched knees. Who says 
a teacher doesn’t teach when she is putting on a 
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Band-aid? I’m teaching every minute I’m in the class- 
room, no matter what the duties. If I delegated some 
of these duties to an aide I doubt that the “teaching” 
would be as good.—A. K. O. 


Agreed. But think of this. Let’s say the school 
system pays you four thousand dollars a year. It isn’t 
enough, ‘s it? The superintendent would like to pay 
you more, but he probably won’t be able to as long 
as you care for the needs of only twenty-seven chil- 
dren, including Band-aids and rubbers. If you can 
handle forty or forty-five with a teacher’s aide, the 
chances are he can stretch the budget to give you 
that well-deserved raise. 

Unless we make some change in the standard pat- 
tern of one teacher for twenty-four to thirty pupils, 
we simply won't have enough teachers to go around. 
Consider the facts: This past year one in every five 
college graduates went into teaching. To serve the 
tidal wave of youngsters flooding the schools, at 
present teacher-pupil ratios, we need to send into 
the teaching field one in every two college graduates. 
That's the prediction for the next ten years. No one 
in his right mind expects it to occur. If it did happen, 
our other great professions would starve for personnel. 

What we face, someone has said, is a condition, not 
a theory. Your theory that doctoring children’s knees 
and putting on their rubbers can be educational may 
be true. But unless we can spread our supply of 
teachers thinner, millions of youngsters will not be 
served by persons who can either teach or put on 
Band-aids. 

These facts, plus other “shockers” that every Amer- 
ican ought to look squarely in the face, will be found 
in two new publications: Teachers for Tomorrow (72 
pages, illustrated with graphs) and Teaching Salaries 
Then and Now. A postcard request sent to the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 655, Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 11, New York, will bring both publi- 
cations to you free. Teachers for Tomorrow says: 

The teaching salary structure has four major weak- 
nesses: (1) The general level is too low; the average 
earnings of teachers are far lower than those in compet- 
ing fields, especially for men. (2) Starting salaries are too 
low compared to what able young people, especially men, 
can earn in other fields. (3) Advancement is not based on 
performance; the best and the mediocre move up the 
salary ladder together on the basis of time served and 
credits accumulated. (4) Top salaries especially are much 
too low; unlike other professions there are no outstanding 
rewards for the most outstanding people. As a result many 


of our ablest young people choose careers where the pros- 
pects of high rewards are greater. 


So you might as well make up your mind that the 
teaching profession is in for major changes. Many 
of those changes will not be pleasant. They will be 
made because parents will insist that children be 
educated. If we in education don’t cooperate in mak- 
ing the changes, then they will be made without our 
cooperation! —WiLuiaM D. BouTWELL 
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e I wish my child could get rid of her shyness. She 
is five and a half years old. When she is with other 
children she may at first try to play with them, but 
then she withdraws and runs to be neai 
plays by 


me or else 
herself. It is the same way when it comes 
to doing something new. She seems afraid to try. 


To begin with, I commend you for observing, and 
being concerned about, your child’s shyness. In the 
past parents and teachers were more likely to worry 
about behavior that caused trouble or inconvenience, 
such as fighting or bothering others. Because the 
child who withdraws from a situation usually doesn’t 
cause any trouble his difficulty may be overlooked. 

There are many different reasons for shy, with- 
drawing behavior. It may be that a child has met 
with failure in his social relations rather often and 
is losing confidence in his ability to play and work 
happily with others. Perhaps he has had some un- 
pleasant emotional experiences that have resulted in 
a fear of others. Or perhaps he has found that many 
children just aren’t interested in what he is inter- 
ested in. 

The point is that not all cases of shyness or with- 
drawing behavior are alike. My first suggestion, 
therefore, is to ask yourself how your little girl’s shy- 
ness may have come about. Did she ever like to play 
with other children, or has she always stayed more or 
less by herself? Did she have playmates when she 
was three and four, or was she alone most of the 
time—except for adults? If she once liked to play 
with other children, what could have made her so 
fearful? 

Your question contains two or three important 
clues. You say that the child tries to play with the 
other children, then withdraws. We begin to suspect 
that she really wants to play with others. Further- 
more, you say she often runs to be near you. You add 
that she seems reluctant to attempt something new. 

These observations suggest that the little girl may 
be losing confidence in her ability to establish satis- 
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fying relationships with other children. They suggest 
that she would like to play with friends but feels she 
cannot succeed in doing so. We begin to suspect a 
loss of confidence in her ability to handle social sit- 
uations, an insecurity that is spreading to other ac- 
tivities, especially new experiences. 

If this is the case we can get help from experi- 
mental studies that show how a child’s confidence 
may be built up. Some years ago Dr. Lois Jack worked 
with a group of shy children. She reasoned thus: Sup- 
pose a child learns to do something other children 
respect, something that makes a contribution to the 
whole group. If he has a chance to make his contri- 
bution first to a very small group and then to a larger 
one, he may regain confidence in his own ability. 

Accordingly she taught these shy children to tell 
some stories their playmates would enjoy. She trained 
them to use pictures and other devices to make the 
stories interesting. The youngsters told their stories 
first to her, then to a small group, and finally to the 
whole group. She also taught them to solve some in- 
triguing puzzles and to build colorful mosaics. She 
used the same procedure in giving every child the 
experience of sharing these accomplishments with 
other children. 

After the shy youngsters had had a number of 
such direct experiences, tests showed that most of 
them had lost much of their tendency to withdraw. 

Shy, withdrawing behavior can be changed, then, 
by this method. Keep observing your little girl for 
more clues as to how the behavior developed. If all 
signs point to a loss of confidence, try to figure out 
some skills or accomplishments that will enable her 
to make a contribution to her play group. Help her 
to acquire them and then set the stage. Through 
experiences of this kind she will probably (unless 
there are other unusual factors) begin to regain con- 
fidence and to enjoy playing with her friends. 

—RavpH H. OJEMANN 
Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of Iowa 
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WHEN we think of the times a little child needs com- 
forting and the ways in which we can comfort him, 
we are apt to think first of the small woeful face, the 
outburst of tears, or the frightened cry. Next comes 
to mind the kiss to “make it well,” the reassurance 
that it will be “all right,” and the soothing reitera- 
tion that “It’s all over now” or that “Mommy’s right 
here.” 

Physical comforting and cuddling and quiet words 
of encouragement are not only time-honored but 
spontaneous and natural ways for parents to deal 
with the crises in a young child’s life. For the very 
little child, there are perhaps no better ways. Being 
held in Mother’s arms or quietly taken onto Daddy’s 
lap or hearing the speaking or singing voice of a 
trusted person are what a baby needs—even when he 
doesn’t understand the words that are said or why 
he is picked up. The loud noise, the sudden pain of 
a pinprick, the feeling of loss when a pleasant sensa- 
tion or occupation is interrupted—these are some of 
the things that disturb a very little child. Except for 
a prolonged pain, they are mostly only moments of 
crisis. And mostly they pass rather quickly when he 
hears the reassuring voice or feels the familiar warmth 
of the parent. 

As the baby becomes the toddler, however, the 
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times when he needs comforting are often no longer 
isolated moments. The sudden hurt or fright still 
occurs, of course, but now there begin to be stages 
in his growth that bring with them—along with the 
pleasure of growing up—certain problems which may 
last for an extended time. Comforting then becomes 
part and parcel of his parents’ relationship with 
him. 


Giving Up and Growing Up 

What are these problems? To begin with, growing 
older means giving up some of the pleasures and 
safeguards that the child has known since birth. He 
is no longer king of the crib, whose every want car 
be simply (or at least loudly) signaled. He is asked 
to handle more and more things by himself, to give 
up the simple satisfaction of the bottle for the more 
complicated one of drinking from a cup, or the ease 
of being snugly carried around for the strenuous 
adventure of walking on his own two feet. 

This is the time for parents to try to get a child’s- 
eye view of the world. It is the time to let him know 
that they realize the bigness of the job he is doing 
and that they are not disappointed when he makes 
a mistake or goes back to baby ways for a bit. More 
and more, too, the comfort that gives him real sup- 
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If a child is upset — if 


hurt or fear or grief sends 
his small world toppling — 
how can grownups 

restore the soothing 


confidence that all is well? 





port will be the kind that helps him develop and 
gradually increase his own little store of strength. 
When his parents encourage him to take pride in his 
achievements and show him how to meet his problems 
rather than try to shield him from them or teach him 
to avoid them—then they are giving the basic comfort 
that opens the way to self-reliance. And this faith in 
himself will, in due course, be his greatest comfort 
of all. 

Sometimes a reasonable and kindly discipline is 
one of the parents’ best tools. Look at it this way: 
What are some of the feelings that cause a child 
discomfort? One of them, surely, is the sense of 
being lost. To him the world is a big, confusing 
place. If he is left to find his own way without some 
paths, some signs and landmarks, the child is fright- 
ened. So if his parents consistently let him do “just 
as he pleases,” they will be dismayed to find that he 
is not really pleased, after all. At times a firm “No” 
or being told quite definitely what to do is as com- 
forting as a strong hand stretched out to guide 
him. 

Against such a background of understanding, en- 
couragement, and guidance, the specific acts of com- 
forting that suggest themselves to parents are likely 
to be more spontaneous and to carry more conviction 
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than any set of rules. There are, however, several 
stages and situations that are apt to call forth any 
parent’s best efforts. Not all these situations can be 
foretold or described, of course, since children differ 
so much from each other. But the following are 
among the more common ones. 

There are the problems that usually arise with any 
kind of separation. Separation may range all the way 
from the loss of a favorite toy, to the parents’ depar- 
ture for a trip or a party, to such serious final partings 
as the death of a pet and, hardest of all, the death 
of a loved person. 

There are also the frightening experiences—the 
thunderstorm, the sudden roar of an airplane, being 
pushed or attacked by another child, the surprise and 
shock of falling down. 

There are the giving-up experiences we have spoken 
of. They start when the child moves out of the cozy 
confines of babyhood, and they multiply all along the 
line. Giving up something we like, whether it is a 
comfort, a pleasure, or a plain habit, is hard for the 
best of us at any age. How much more difficult for 
the little child, who does not always see that there 
will be any reward for his effort! 

And, very importantly, there are the hurts to his 
pride, to his confidence in his own powers, to his 
sense of his own worth and dignity. He finds he 
cannot bounce the new ball or even keep hold of it. 
The clay doggy he started out to make looks dis- 
appointingly like a banana. His playmate outruns 
him and gets to the tricycle first. Few things are more 
difficult to get over than being made to “feel small.” 
The very phrase suggests that when you are already 
small physically, you are getting a double dose of this 
painful treatment. 


Blues at Bedtime 


In many of the events and phases of a child’s life 
that call for comfort there is a mixture of these feel- 
ings. Take the difficulties that so often crop up at 
bedtime. Here the child is being separated from his 
daytime companions. He is giving up fun and atten- 
tion. He is made to feel childish because he has to 
go off to bed while the grownups and bigger children 
stay up. And at the same time he himself has to act 
pretty grown up when facing the dark alone. Night- 
time fears crowd upon him as familiar objects take 
on strange shapes and frightening animals crouch 
about the room. It is then that he calls loudly for his 
drink of water or finds he has to go to the bathroom 
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or simply appears in his pajamas at the living-room 
door. 

The night light, the slightly open door, the last 
story are familiar and comforting bedtime devices. 
Sometimes if Mommy or Daddy just sits in the room 
with the sleepy child or perhaps peeks in at intervals 
he will get enough reassurance to drift off. Taking a 
child who wakens in the night into his parents’ bed 
is not a good idea, though it often seems so to the 
weary adult. It certainly does not help him get used 
to his own bed and may even give rise to further 
problems. On the other hand—and this holds true for 
many similar situations—exhorting a child to be 


a “big boy” probably won’t succeed. It is exactly . 


because he doesn’t feel like a big boy that he is 
unhappy. 

With other occasions—such as when a bigger child 
is rough, when the circus parade turns out to be a 
frightening experience instead of a delight, when the 
new puppy jumps too frantically or nips too sharply— 
parents can watch to see that no test of strength goes 
on too long. We are sometimes disappointed when 
our youngsters don’t enjoy the things we have ar- 
ranged for them or don’t stand up for themselves when 
others snatch and push. And yet we don’t want to 
rush to their defense at the first sign of trouble. It is 
at these times that the child’s-eye view is especially 
valuable, Putting ourselves in his place enables us 
to sense when the trial that has seemed to us so 
trifling is really beginning to take too much out 
of him. 


The new baby in the family is nearly always a 
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cause of some uncomfortable feelings in the first 
child. Parents have been told this so often in recent 
years that most of them make a great effort to see 
that the older youngster is prepared for the coming 
of a new brother or sister. It may be worth repeating, 
though, that when a child wants to pretend he is a 
baby again—in order not to lose his share of 
Mother’s attention—he should be allowed to do so 
occasionally, 2s a game. There is comfort for him in 
finding that Mother will give him a bit of petting 
just as readily as she gives it to that new intruder in 
the family. 

Yet here too discipline is sometimes a comfort. 
When the child feels a strong urge to poke the baby 
in the eye, naturally he needs to be stopped. If he is 
not protected from doing a harmful thing, he will 
afterward need a very deep kind of comfort—and 
probably just when his upset mother feels least able 
to give it. 


Comfort in Crises 

“Seeing things as a child,” therefore, is mighty use- 
ful. But then too we have to remember that the 
world, after all, is not made up altogether of children 
and that it is our job to act like the older and more 
experienced people that we are. Thus we know that 
there are unavoidable sorrows in life which cannot 
be explained away. The bird that five-year-old Benny 
rescued and fed with an eye dropper is suddenly still. 
Little Laura’s beloved grandmother has gone away 
and does not come back. And all through the years 
there are the troubles connected with money or jobs 
or disagreements that most families have to meet at 
one point or another. 

We may try to handle these situations with gentle- 
ness and every possible regard for the child’s capacity 
to understand and to bear. But even in the most 
difficult crises, sharing is a very real source of com- 
fort. Children do not want to be shut out; they like 
to feel part of the family, in days of stress as well as 
of joy. Without overburdening them, we can begin 
to give them a glimpse of what courage and responsi- 
bility mean. Trying to foresee and ward off all hurt, 
which really isn’t possible, will not help build the 
strength a child will need in days to come. Facing up 
to trouble is one of the pest ways to grow. Still, there 
is never a time when we cannot make our children 
feel we are with them and for them and, remember- 
ing our own childhood, stand ready to give them the 
comfort they need. 





Gunnar Dybwad is executive director of the Child 
Study Association of America, His creative and vigor- 
ous approach to many of the problems faced by 
parents today has contributed greatly to the field 
of parent education. Margaret C. Dawson, editor of 
Child Study magazine, assisted Dr. Dybwad in the 
preparation of this article. 
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When a Head’s Been Hurt 

A child who has had a head injury 
should not be permitted long periods 
of uninterrupted sleeping, physicians 
counsel parents. For several hours after 
the mishap the child should be wak- 
ened occasionally, Otherwise he may 
fall into a coma or stupor that may go 
unnoticed for some time. It is not 
necessary to keep the child awake, but 
by rousing him at intervals you will 
make it possible to detect complica- 
tions promptly. 


Temperamental TV 


Here’s a note for spring cleaning 
time—or any other time when you're in 
danger of coming down with furniture- 
rearranging fever. Your TV set is not 
one of those casual, just-put-me-any- 
where pieces of equipment. Relocate it 
with care. Avoid placing it near a win- 
dow, either with the back to the glass 
or with the screen reflecting the sun- 
light. Also avoid shuttling the set next 
to a heat outlet. There’s a chance that 
your magic lantern may become over- 
heated or collect dust. Do choose a 
place that allows good viewing from 
all angles. The center of a wall makes 
an ideal location, Viewers may face the 
screen directly—an arrangement that 
reduces strain on neck and eye muscles. 
These suggestions come from a group 
of San Francisco repairmen who have 
a final bit of advice: Equip your set 
with casters so that you can move it 
easily for cleaning or better viewing. 


Pantry Plantings 


You'll find the making of an attrac- 
tive indoor garden on the shelves of 
your own pantry—if that’s where you 
keep your fresh fruit. In a short time a 
few seeds can give you sprigs of green 
to brighten winter months. Grapefruit 
seeds, for example, will sprout two or 
three weeks after planting. Simply fill 
a pot with dirt, place the seeds close to 
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the surface of the soil, and water daily. 
Avocado pits will sprout in a potful of 
pebbles, if you plant the pits close to 
the surface and keep the pebbles moist. 
You can also coax welcome bits of 
green from seeds of apples, oranges, 
and lemons. Children may enjoy being 
enlisted in the gardening project. Lest 
they expect a harvest that runs to 
bushels by springtime, it might be well 
very early in the project to cut expec- 
tations down to seedling size. 


“It's the Brushing That Counts” 


This advice comes to you from the 
American Dental Association, sponsor 
of National Children’s Dental Health 
Week, February 5-11. Throughout the 
week the will highlight 
dental care through special programs. 
The purpose, of course, is to deepen 
year-round interest in sound teeth. 
Civic groups and community agencies 
have been urgently invited to join with 
dental the observance. 
“Community health,” the dentists 
point out, “is not the responsibility 
solely of the health profession but .. . 
of every responsible segment of the 
community.” To assist groups in plan- 
ning programs, the Association has pre- 
pared a packet of articles, pamphlets, 
news stories, leaflets, radio and TV 
scripts, and lists-of books and films. 
For copies of these free materials write 
to the American Dental Association, 
Bureau of Public Information, 222 
East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Iili- 
nois. Since the kits are sent out in lots 
of twenty-five, the bureau requests that 
interested groups pool their needs and 
send in a single order. 


Association 


associations in 


For the Comfort of 
Young Customers 

Shoppers who have tried to shepherd 
or carry a young child up and down 
the aisles of a department store know 
how exhausting this kind of tour can 
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be. But customers in one large Coral 
Gables mart have no such shopping 
woes. For the convenience of patrons 
who bring along their toddlers the 
store provides small, light-weight stroll- 
ers. Mother can pick up the carriage 
at the entrance, deposit Junior therein, 
and away they go—anywhere in the 
store. The shopping service is free. 


A Safe Step 


One way to forestall accidents on 
that hazardous last step on the base- 
ment stairs is to carpet it. Then even 
when you can’t see it you'll know it by 
feel. 


U.N. on the Screen 


Would you like to see a film on a 
United Nations project? Something on 
U.N. fellowships perhaps? Or on the 
Fundamental Education Center at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico? Or on rural health 
services in El Salvador? Or the help 
extended to the mothers of Acari in 
Brazil? Or the joint action nations are 
taking against juvenile delinquency? 
These are only a few of the subjects 
that the United Nations has brought 
to the screen. For a complete list or 
catalogue of available films write to 
the Film Distribution Officer, United 
Nations, New York. 


Moppets to Motorists 


The kiddie-car set in Newton, Kan- 
sas, is being groomed for safe driving. 
The lessons are part of an experimental 
program for first- and second-graders. 
Mounted on kiddie cars and other 
small, pedal-propelled vehicles donated 
by local merchants, the youngsters get 
practical training in road safety in a 
special area marked off into lanes. In 
their steering, turning, passing, and 
other maneuvers the children are held 
firmly to traffic rules. 
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IS GANG-BUSTING WISE? Before we try to answer this 
question, let’s take a brief glance at gangs themselves. 
It won't be necessary to travel far to find one. Groups 
of young people who “hang around” together can be 
found in almost any community, from small towns to 
sprawling cities. It’s easy to spot these gangs—or we 
might call them groups or cliques. They congregate 
in drugstores and soda fountains, in juke-box joints, 
or on street corners. Their members may be as young 
as grade-schoolers or as old as high school upper- 
classmen. 

Their dress may set them apart. They may all 
wear a certain kind of jacket or headgear. They may 
adopt a certain kind of hairdo or haircut. Or they 
may require none of these outward signs of solidarity. 
They are linked by one of man’s universal needs— 
the need to belong. Every human being feels this 
need, and groups or cliques or gangs help to satisfy 
it. All of us, children and adults, constantly strive 
through a lifetime to maintain a significant position 
in a variety of groups. Furthermore it is through our 
relationships with other people, individually and in 
groups, that we develop our personalities and be- 
come part of our society. 

The gang has a very special place in the life of 
a growing youngster. He wants friends. He wants the 
approval of his fellows. He has abundant energy that 
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he must expend somehow. Here in the gang he finds 
answers to these wants. 

The desire to be part of a peer group is especially 
strong during adolescence, when boys and girls are 
starting to discover for themselves what life holds 
out to them as independent human beings. They 
begin slowly to free themselves of parental control. 
At first they waver back and forth between the safety 
and security of dependence on their parents and the 
freedom of the outside world. Gradually, as more 
and more of their activities shift from home to the 
neighborhood, the school, and the church, they meet 
with new personalities, new experiences. 

Growing boys and girls—let it be said to their 
credit—first try to satisfy their needs through normal 
social channels. Yet if these needs are not satisfied by 
the imaginative direction and wise guidance of their 
elders, the young person will undertake to satisfy 
them in other ways. And if he encounters neglect, 
lack of sympathy, or undue restrictions, he is likely 
to rebel against his parents, his teachers, or other 
adults and seek the reassurance of his own group. 

We are all aware that modern social life makes 
demands on both grownups and children that were 
scarcely felt half a century ago. Today, for example, 
we have a leisure-time problem that did not exist in 
rural America or in the Old World. In those days 
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This is the fifth article in the 1955-56 study program on the school-age child. 


This is a story about neighborhoods 
and gangs. What do neighborhoods 
have to do with gangs? A great 
deal, many citizens will assure you. 
And their ideas are worth pondering 
wherever there are neighbors, 


wherever there are children. 


Clifford R. Shaw 
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children went to work at an earlier age and thus had 
a meaningful place in their family and neighbor- 
hood. Now they have more freedom, but they are less 
important in our economy. As a result they tend to 
be thrown more upon their own resources. The lack 
of any real purpose often leaves them—especially boys 
and particularly those living in cities—without any 
sense of being needed. 

Because our boys and girls have so much free time, 
therefore, and because they are thrown so much on 
their own, they have increasing opportunities and 
increasing needs to form play groups, cliques, and 
gangs. Indeed these groups probably represent the 
most meaningful part of the child’s social world. 


Growing Up in the Dismal Places 

Our problem—and one that haunts many commu- 
nities—is to channel children’s energy into construc- 
tive activities. Unfortunately some communities are 
at a serious disadvantage in facing this challenge. 
People who live in blighted areas of cities, for ex- 
ample, are not only at a disadvantage because of 
poverty but because of conditions that make for the 
neglect of children in both families and neighborhoods. 

In such adverse circumstances there are few oppor- 
tunities for children to grow into wholesome citizen- 
ship. Certain groups of these youngsters present 
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discipline and conduct problems; some get involved 
in serious clashes with the law. The delinquent gangs 
that make newspaper headlines usually come from 
economically poor, deteriorated sections of the city. 

It is not uncommon for these groups, particularly 
boys, to smoke, shoot dice, swear, fight, engage in 
malicious mischief, damage property, steal cars, or 
commit burglaries and other delinquent acts. Many 
of the children who come to the attention of the 
police or the juvenile courts belong to such gangs. 
Rarely does a youngster engage in delinquency alone. 

In blighted areas of large cities gangs of older boys 
establish a street-corner society that is separated or 
detached from the conventional institutions of the 
community. For these groups delinquency often be- 
comes a way of life. 

What can alert citizens do about groups and gangs 
that are continually in trouble? All too frequently 
the impulse is to report such misconduct to the police 
or other law-enforcement officials. We recognize the 
importance, and in some instances the need, for this 
action. But there are also many times when an alter- 
native course might be more desirable. Calling the 
police to break up a gang and whisk the culprits off 
to court may be self-defeating. More often than not, 
the youngsters will rebel, become hostile, and pos- 
sibly develop more unity as a gang. Sensing this nega- 
tive and condemning approach, they are likely to 
feel even more rejected—cast out of the conventional 
life of the community. 


Is There an Alternative? 

Why are these boys and girls rebellious, destruc- 
tive, delinquent? If citizens will look around at con- 
ditions in their own communities, in all probability 
they will soon discover that the needs of certain 
youngsters are not being adequately met. Many play 
groups and cliques wander about aimlessly, lacking 
proper guidance in leisure-time activities. Perhaps 
the schools, the churches, and other character-build- 
ing agencies need to develop more programs that will 
appeal to these boys and girls. An attitude of in- 
difference or neglect on the part of adults may con- 
tribute to the problem or may be the most important 
cause. And before anything constructive can be done, 
it is first necessary for the residents of a community 
to be aware of what is wrong and to understand what 
conditions encourage the development of undesir- 
able groups that engage in destructive conduct. 

What is the alternative, then, to calling the police 
or resorting to gang-suppressing measures? The fol- 
lowing suggestions are based on the writers’ experi- 
ence with the development of programs in Chicago, 
Quincy, and other Illinois communities as part of 
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the work of the Chicago Area Project and the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research. 

The residents in communities where such projects 
are under way have organized themselves into neigh- 
borhood or community committees and set out to 
reach the gangs in their neighborhoods. Since the 
youngsters themselves are organized, it is desirable 
for the adults to band together in the interest of their 
children. Experience in this type of enterprise has 
demonstrated that neighbors who are alert to the 
needs of children, neighbors who work together, can 
help keep many boys and girls out of trouble. And 
wherever this kind of united effort has been tried, it 
has had a constructive impact. 

The neighborhood committees attempt to reach 
the cliques and groups in the area through a net- 
work of friendly contacts by young men, parents, and 
other interested adults. Sometimes a committee will 
assign a special part-time worker to a gang. Usually 
this step is taken with a hard-to-reach group or one 
that is in conflict with conventional institutions. 

These neighbors make it their business to be on 
the alert for an opening to approach a gang. A 
casual, informal encounter on the street, in a candy 
store, or in some other hangout may prove a first 
step in establishing a relationship with the gang. 
The step may seem quite a small one—only a greet- 
ing, a helpful gesture, or a quiet chat. But such 
small steps may in time be followed by broad strides. 

At first the gang may be suspicious of the leader’s 
motives and offer some resistance. Experience has 
shown, however, that if he symbolizes values that 
are meaningful to the youngsters, if he can relate 
himself to the group, and if he is consistently sym- 
pathetic and understanding he will be accepted even- 
tually. Once that happens, he is in a strategic posi- 
tion to guide the group into constructive activities. 


From Street Gang to Community Gain 

The experiences of one Chicago committee pro- 
vide an excellent example of how a street gang was 
recently redirected toward a constructive program 
and once more made a part of the life of the commu- 
nity. The thirteen boys in this gang were rowdy and 
boisterous. They broke school windows, stole car 
accessories, destroyed property, and committed other 
delinquent acts. At school they were branded a 
“bunch of hoodlums.” The recreation center barred 
them from its clubrooms. 

The neighborhood committee assigned a young 
man who lived in the neighborhood to establish con- 
tact with this gang. The boys knew him as a former 
member of a local social and athletic club and looked 
upon him with respect. 

The young worker hung around street corners 
with the group. He played informal games with 
them, took them to sporting events, and encouraged 
the boys to form a club. In each of these activities 
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he involved some of the parents as well as other in- 
terested adults. Gradually he and other neighbor- 
hood leaders were able to get the youngsters to en- 
roll in a recreation center, to participate in church 
socials, and to attend religious services on Sundays. 

These neighborhood committees don’t always do 
their job singlehanded. In addition to this direct 
work with groups, many of them cooperate with 
schools, public parks, and other agencies in sponsor- 
ing area-wide programs. All year ‘round athletics are 
promoted for hundreds of groups, and trophies and 
special awards are presented to the winning teams at 
school assemblies. 

Some committees stimulate citizen participation by 
forming parent-teacher groups. In one blighted area 
broken windows and vandalism in general were 
greatly reduced through this type of neighborhood 
action. Citizens’ groups have built summer camps, 
operated youth centers, sponsored boys and girls on 
probation from the courts, and carried on many sim- 
ilar types of activities for the welfare of children. 

Whenever local residents take a real interest in 
the affairs of the school, whenever they work with 
teachers, police, and members of other agencies con- 
cerned with children, the boys and girls themselves 
will sense this interest in their behalf. Whenever this 
happens, a new social force is created in the commu- 
nity, one that acts as an incentive for good conduct. 

Neighbors know well the young people around 
them. They have watched them grow up. They know 
as only a resident can know the neighborhood they 
live in, its dismalness and its challenge. These neigh- 
bors, working at the grass roots, can often give chil- 
dren the guidance they need, can build for them the 
kind of community that fosters wholesome growth. 

What appeals can neighbors make to the young 
people growing up around them? Neighbors can ap- 
peal to the young people’s need to belong, to their 
pride in taking part in neighborhood life, to their 
sense of responsibility, to their need for approval, to 
their self-respect. In these approaches lie the clues 
for the kind of guidance young people will follow. 

It has been the spirit of initiative and self-help 
that has developed the great resources of our coun- 
try. We need more of this spirit in our neighbor- 
hoods. We need to realize that today neighbors, 
working together, are one of the greatest resources 
we have for solving our problems, for building better 
communities for our children. 





Clifford R. Shaw, widely known for his lectures and 
books on delinquency and crime, is director of the 
famed Chicago Area Project and head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, a division of the Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare. Anthony Sorrentino, supervising 
sociologist at the Institute, is Mr. Shaw’s able ad- 
ministrative assistant on the Chicago Area Project. 
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SMILING, DEVELOPMENT OF 


We have a new baby, my wife and I; the cello- 
phane is hardly off him yet. And like most people in 
our fix, we have to have Doctor Spock’s book around 
the house. When anything happens in Johnny’s room 
—noises, that is—we both start running. My wife runs 
for Johnny, and I run for the book. 

A couple of times the noises in the night were 
gruesome. One night I jumped up and ran for the 
book, and Faith, my wife, ran toward Johnny. It was 
two in the morning. I flicked on the light and turned 
to the index of the book. I was looking for “Stran- 
gling,” because that is what he sounded as if he were 
doing. 

No “Strangling” in the index. Nearest to that was 
“Strangers, baby’s attitude toward.” I was not inter- 
ested in that at the moment. | ran to Johnny’s room. 


*Reprinted from My Son Johnny by John McNulty, by per- 
mission of Simon and Schuster, publishers. Copyright 1955 
by John McNulty. Copyright 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 by John 
McNulty. 
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“She,” as I often refer to my wife, had the light on 
by then. Johnny was looking up at the two of us, 
and he was smiling. He was about two months old, 
and I had never seen him smile before. I said, “I 
guess the guy is all right.” Then I went back to the 
living room and got the book, and, as long as my 
wife had gone back to bed, I thought I would read 
a few things here and there. I turned to the index. 
To where “Strangling’” would have been if there had 
been any “Strangling.” What I was thinking was 
that Johnny had not strangled this time, but maybe 
he would start to strangle some night and I'd better 
be ready. Still no entry under “Strangling.” 

But right on the opposite page there was an entry 
that caught my eye. It said, “Smiling, development 
of.”” Oh, boy. He had just smiled! It was so marvel- 
ous a simple happening that I had not even dared 
to speak of it to my wife. He had smiled at me. 

The index said the smiling stuff was on page 141. 
I turned to that. It said there: “He smiles early, 
because he is a social being. Somewhere around two 
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months of age your baby will smile at you one day 
when you are talking and smiling to him. It’s an 
exciting moment for you. But think what it means 
about his development. He knows little at this age, 
he can’t use his hands, or even turn his head from 
side to side. And yet he already knows that he’s a 
sociable being, that it’s nice to have loving people 
around, that he feels like responding to them. And 
if he’s treated with plenty of affection and not too 
much interference, he'll go on being friendly and 
reasonable just because it is his nature.” 

While the dim morning lay outside the window in 
Manhattan, where I live, I read that twice. Gee 
whizz! It had happened to other people before. 
Otherwise Dr. Benjamin Spock would not have had 
itin The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. A few 
minutes before, my Johnny had smiled at me, and 
there it was, exactly right, under “Smiling, develop- 
ment of.” 

No fooling, I had foolishly thought that what had 
happened to me—Johnny’s smiling up at me—was the 
first time anything like that had happened in the 
history of the world. 

I put the book down, turned out the light, and 
went back in to sneak a look at Johnny. He was 
sound asleep, with his hands, which look as if Ben- 
venuto Cellini had made them, spread out in the crib. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE WONDERFUL CARD 


Sometimes I watch my nine-month-old Johnny for 
a long time while he is playing cards. That a nine- 
month-old boy should be playing cards perhaps re- 
quires some explanation, which I'll try to give. 

He has a few toys, bought in stores, but he does not 
appear too fond of them. What he does like is a 
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rolled-oats box, empty, with splotches of red and 
blue color on its outside. One day | threw that into 
the pen, for the pure fun of it, and he passed up all 
the store-bought toys in favor of the rolled-oats box. 
Many a time I watched him roll that box around, 
and slap it like a drum, and try to pick the red color 
off it, and have a fine time all around. Occasionally 
he'd look up at me on the couch and grin, hopeful 
that I, too, appreciated such a thing as that box. 
Matter of fact, after a while, I did appreciate it. 

Another day, we ran out of stuff to play with, and 
even the box was not enough for the moment. So I 
looked around the living room for something to give 
him. He was locking up, asking without words. 

I found a pack of cards lying on a table, so I 
opened the box, took out the deck, and handed them 
down to him in the play pen. Naturally, they were 
spread every which way all over the floor of the pen 
in a minute or two. He liked them; I could see that. 
The backs were red, and the fronts had all the things 
that packs of cards have: splotches of red and blue, 
for kings and queens; some cards with a whole lot of 
red figures (the ten of diamonds, for example, with 
ten red diamonds); some cards with a lot of black 
figures on them (the ten of spades, for instance); and 
others with a lot of white space and two red things 
in the middle of them. 

Johnny took a fancy to the cards at once. Where 
he tended to try to smash the other things in the 
pen, or make a try at smashing them, I noticed a 
certain gentleness, a certain respectful handling of 
these many separate pieces of cardboard. He liked 
them okay. That first day he simply spread them 
around, and spread them around, and spread them 
around, in a manner to which I could see no pattern, 
and I doubt if he had any pattern in mind. 

That is how the card playing began. Now, during 
the course of a day, Johnny plays cards probably two 
hours and a half altogether, and he seems at those 
times most intensely occupied and at the same time 
most serenely so. 


He wakes up ahead of us in the morning, of course. 
I have taken to going in at night, into his room, after 
he has gone to sleep in his crib, and putting the 
pack of cards in a corner of the crib, in a neat pile, 
but not in the box. 


Each morning, when I heard him begin a bit of a 
yammer for something to eat, I would go in and see 
that he had already been awake awhile and playing 
cards. They were all over the crib, all of them—or 
nearly all—bent just a trifle, where he had picked 
them up a bit clumsily but not savagely. 

He also plays late in the afternoon. Then I often 
sit on the couch watching him in the play pen. 

I almost can get the idea of his game. I believe 
it is something he made up. I believe it could be 
called “Looking for the Wonderful Card of All 
Wonderful Cards.” 
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He plays it this way: He gets the cards all around 
the play pen, some face up, some face down. Then, 
with a most solemn deliberateness, he will pick up a 
card, any card. He will hold it up as a scientist might 
hold a test tube, and with the same quiet intensity 
examine the back of the card, then the front. No, 
that is not the Wonderful Card of All Wonderful 
Cards. So he will drop it and creep around and, with 
what seems to me to be aimlessness, pick up another 
card. He will hold that up, turn it around from face 
to back or vice versa, with the solemn scrutiny of 
before. Alas! Not the Wonderful Card! 

Another creep, another card picked up, another 
poring over the virtues his blue eyes find in that 
particular piece of pasteboard. And always he has to 
lay it down again, because his search, his search, 
search, search, has not brought him to the card he 
desires. 

Occasionally he looks up at me and smiles. He is 
not losing patience, that betokens. After the smile, 
he goes back to the game again. What I noticed espe- 
cially, during the many games of cards I saw him 
play, is that he winds up nearly always with the King 
of Diamonds. That is, he hangs onto that one the 
longest in his scrutiny. And sometimes, if it is face 
up, he spots it two or three times in a game. At 
game’s end he is most often holding that card. 

Watching the game with Johnny, I, too, began to 
realize that the King of Diamonds is quite a hand- 
some card. The King of Diamonds is really a knock- 
out of a card. Plenty of red on it. The King with his 
two heads, but not beside each other, has beautiful 
designs on his royal robes. The diamonds in the 
corners stand out manfully. It is one brilliant-looking 
card all around! 

The King of Hearts may be practically the same 
thing, but not to Johnny. That King is head on, and 
not in profile, I realize. I don’t think Johnny realizes 
that. Certainly not! It would be silly to say that. 
Just the same, the King of Diamonds has it all over 
the King of Hearts, any way you look at it. The 
kid is right. 

He, the King of Diamonds, comes close to the 
Wonderful Card of All Wonderful Cards, although 
he is not quite it. The search must go on. Johnny has 
set himself to it, to find the Wonderful Card. 


IF IT LOOKS GOOD, IT’S MINE 


Although Johnny has been on this earth only two 
years and a month or two, I fear he has already 
worked himself out a dangerous philosophy. I fear 
this philosophy may be summed up as follows: “If it 
looks good, it’s mine.” 

This is a shocking principle to go through life on, 
because in the first place I don’t think it will work, 
and in the second place, if it just happened to work 
in Johnny’s case, then it would make Johnny an 
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awful heel. It is not my intention or my hope to have 
him turn out an awful heel. If everything works out 
well as the years go on, I would like him to have a 
normal, decent amount of possessions; not necessarily 
be rich, but happy with what he has of his own, 
without depriving anybody else of anything. Right 
now, he is not motivated by any such modest notion. 

What I'm driving a* is that I get scared when I 
watch his behavior in the playground. He has no 
sense of property whatsoever; if it looks good to him, 
whatever he sees is his, and he goes after it. 

Take this morning. It was a lovely Manhattan 
morning on East Seventy-second Street, and so we 
walked the five blocks to the park. We traveled light, 
which meant we took only one small twenty-five-cent 
automobile and a small red sand shovel. 

Once in the playground I confess I try to act like 
an old hand at being a father. I try to be nonchalant. 
I turn Johnny loose, then take a seat on a bench, by 
myself or possibly near some stranger there on the 
same job as I’m on. Truth is, I seldom have my eyes 
off Johnny for a minute. 

He set forth with the two-bit auto and the shovel, 
and he seemed to pause to reconnoiter for no longer 
than a minute. He spied an unguarded dump truck 
with nobody near it, a dump truck worth maybe a 
dollar and a half, lying in the sand pile. In ten sec- 
onds he had the dump truck, while still hanging 
onto his own auto. He saw an unguarded plastic cup, 
with the letters A B C D E on one side of it. He had 
that ten seconds later, and with the plastic cup had 
filled the dump truck twenty seconds later. Now, 
mind you, the sand was the property of the City of 
New York, where I am a microscopic taxpayer, so 
that was okay. But the dump truck and the cup were 
the property of babies unknown. 

Not to Johnny they weren't. They looked good, so 
they were his. A few minutes later, the babies un- 
known were no longer babies unknown. They came 
yowling up to claim the truck and the cup, and 
Johnny fought them off in as vicious a manner as ever 
made my blood run cold. He was about to bat the 
truck owner on the head with his own auto when | 
leaped to my feet and got there in the nick of time. 
Johnny then turned on me for a moment, until, by 
superior strength, I got the truck away from him and 
gave it back to the owner, who scampered away. To 
my amazement, the cup owner suddenly lost interest 
in her cup although she had been hollering for it a 
moment before, and she scampered happily away, 
leaving Johnny still possessing the cup he did not 
own. Also leaving me puzzled. 

We fathers (new ones and first-timers, I mean) 
have to go through stages just the same as the babies. 
The affair of the dump truck and the plastic cup 
illustrates this, because I leaped up from my bench 
and intervened to prevent my son from inflicting 
injury upon a fellow baby. The man sitting next to 
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me enlightened me on this point a few minutes after 
the incident, which he witnessed. He smiled when I 
walked back to the bench and sat down. 


“I know you meant well,” he said to me, “but it’s 


hopeless, doing what you did. I’ve been through it.” 

I was grateful to him for speaking to me in that 
comradely style. I grinned back. “That wasn’t his 
truck. It belonged to the other boy, and the cup 
belonged to the little girl.” 

“I know,” the man said. “But you'd go nuts if you 
tried to keep these things straightened out. They got 
to work it out for themselves. After a while you'll 
come to the stage where you'll sit back and let them 
battle it out—unless, of course, it looks to you like 
dead-certain bloodshed.” 

“I guess so,” I said, rather weakly. “I guess that’s 
the way it is.” 

While I was talking, I had not been watching 
Johnny. So I was again astonished when he was sud- 
denly standing in front of me. He had one, two, 
three, four trucks, ranging in value, in my estimate, 
from one dollar to three dollars. In his own words, 
which are not yet rich enough in syntax to permit 
being printed, he told me he wanted to go home, 
and I could see he wanted to go home in full posses- 
sion of four trucks that were not his. They looked 
good to him, so they were his. That’s what I mean. 

The other man on the bench and I, after a lot of 
yowling, got things back to where they belonged, and 
Johnny and I went home. 

But come to think of it, we didn’t have any longer 
the twenty-five-cent auto or the shovel we left the 
house with. We didn’t have them because, I must 
deduce, some other little boy must have nabbed them 
from Johnny while my back was turned. And I 
think that’s a good way to keep my back in a 
playground—turned. 


THERE'S NOTHING THE OLD MAN 
CAN'T DO, SAYS HE 


Johnny does not actually say that there is nothing 
his father cannot do; he merely assumes that his 
father can do anything whatsoever, and this, in an 
inward way, is both pleasing and embarrassing to me. 
I am his father, and Johnny is at this time two years 
and three months old. 

The realization that Johnny so grotesquely—and to 
me happily—overrates me came all of a sudden a few 
days after we bought the television set. It wasn’t in 
the house forty-eight hours before Johnny was an 
ardent fan of Howdy Doody, a puppet show that in 
our part of the country comes on at five-thirty in the 
afternoon. He saw the show once, and the next day 
he was asking for it, especially for the clown in it. 
I have fun trying to figure Johnny out all the time, 
and I figured he took the greatest fancy to the clown 
because for a long while, when he was just a kid of 
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a year and a half or so, his favorite plaything was a 
small clown. 

However, the clown and how my son instantly 
came to like him best aren’t the point I’m trying to 
get to, which is Johnny’s belief that his father can do 
anything. That came out the third morning after 
television in our house. At seven o’clock I turned on 
a program, a very good program. I like it, but Johnny 
watched it a few minutes and then said, “Papa get 
Howdy Doody!” It was a command. 

In reply I at first made a brusque statement. I said, 
“He’s not on now.” 

That, understandably, didn’t sink in. Johnny pon- 
dered a moment. “Papa making clown come?” 

His tone was such that I paid a little more atten- 
tion. “I can’t make him come right now, Johnny,” 
I said as soothingly as possible. 

“Papa get Howdy Doody?” he insisted, brushing 
aside my absurd contention that I couldn’t do 
something. 

I realized I would have to go into this with a more 
thorough explanation, however fanciful. The best I 
could scare up in my mind at the moment was to 
say, slowly and painstakingly, that Howdy Doody was 
asleep, that a character he refers to as the funny 
man was asleep. It was logical enough, I thought. 
Unacceptable, however, to Johnny. 

“Papa waking clown up?” he asked. I went into a 
longish explanation of how rude it would be to wake 
all those people up at that hour. Fortunately, by 
the time I finished this song and dance, something 
diverted Johnny’s attention, and he went away. 

Then for a few minutes I found myself not really 
watching but realizing that, at this time at least, 
my son Johnny thinks there is nothing the old man 
cannot do. Man, oh, man! What a responsibility! 
In the whole world, nobody else has any exaggerated 
idea of my powers, but he ‘has. 

Since the Howdy Doody episode I have noted other 
instances of Johnny’s belief. One day we were walking 
over to Central Park. As we came to a crossing, the 
traffic light was red against us. In an effort to instill 
in him knowledge and respect for traffic lights, I 
halted elaborately with him at the curb. Across the 
street, in the direction we were headed, was a beau- 
tiful big dog, playing with a boy. Johnny’s crazy 
about dogs. He saw this one. 

“Oh, go play with big dog,” he said, yanking at 
my hand, which was holding his. 

I leaned over and said, “See the light?” I pointed 
at it. “We have to wait until the light changes.” 

He yanked my hand again. “Papa change light and 
play with big dog?” he asked, and looked up at me. 

I gave up. He seemed so certain I could do it, I 
could change the light if only I wanted to. No use 
trying to explain to him the million things his father 
would like to do but cannot. Nice to have him think 
I can do them all, though. And embarrassing, too. 
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STORYTELLER, AGE THREE AND A HALF 


Our son Johnny, now loping along nicely to the 
age of three and a half, is correcting some false ideas 
I picked up long before he was born about what 
children do. 

For example, I had thought that three-and-a-halfs 
were always asking their fathers to tell them a story. 
Not this little gent, Johnny. He works it the other 
way around. He has employed various ruses, such a: 
the “I-want-some-milk” ruse, and the “My-toys-fell- 
out-of-my-bed” ruse, in order to lure me into his room 


half an hour after he has gone to bed and is supposed 
to be sleeping. Lately, though, instead of pleading 
with loud hollers for me to come in and tell him a 
story, he shouts, “Please come in here. I want to tell 
you a story.” 


1 admit I cannot help falling for this trick, because 
my curiosity compels me to wonder what the story 


will be. So I go in, switch on the night light before’ 


I sit in a chair beside his bed, and tell him, “Go 
ahead. You said you'd tell me a story, so go ahead.” 

Now, what I have come to observe after many 
repetitions of this scene is that he seems to have a 
scheme to embody in these stories a lot of the per- 
sonal admirations and, by the same token, the dislikes 
that are milling in his mind. I know this because 
every night the stories take the same form. He says, 
“Once upon a time there was a good boy and a bad 
boy.” That’s the unfailing beginning. Then he says 
very hurriedly, “But first about the bad boy.” 

That’s the giveaway. That’s the tip-off, which I 
recognized only after hearing these stories half a 
dozen times. 

“First about the bad boy,” he says, eager to tell 
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about this bad boy he has created—or perhaps remem- 
bered from the day’s events. 

“Once upon a time there was a bad boy. And do 
you know what he did? He hit his mommy’s type- 
writer, and he put his hands in the typewriter, and 
he got his hands all black. Oh, he was a very bad 
boy!” 

I regret to say that at this point there is a look of 
glee on Johnny’s face. 

“And do you know what else he did?” the story 
goes on. “The bad boy saw his daddy reading the 
paper in the big chair, and the bad boy went over, 
and he made a great big hole in the paper his daddy 
was reading. Oh, he was a very bad boy!” 

“Terrible!” I interject, rather hopelessly trying to 
work in some propaganda against this type of mis- 
creant. “I don’t like bad boys. I don’t like bad boys 
at all.” 

“Oh, no,” says Johnny. “We hate bad boys, don’t 
we? We hate bad boys.’” His words are words of dis- 
approval; but, alas, his ill-concealed laughter betokens 
deep admiration and more than a little envy of so 
dashing a personage. 

“Not exactly hate them, because we don’t hate any- 
body,” I say, in another attempt at propaganda. “We 
don’t like bad boys, that’s all.” 

“No, no, we hate bad boys, don’t we?” says Johnny, 
giving the antihate propaganda the fast brush-off. 
“Do you know what else the bad boy did? Well, when 
he was coming home from the park, they wouldn't 
buy him any candy or toys at the store, and the bad 
boy cried and he sat down on the sidewalk and he 
wouldn’t get up, and when they tried to lift him up, 
he wouldn’t put his feet down, and he sat on the 
sidewalk and everybody said to his mommy, “That’s a 
very, very, very, very bad boy.’ That’s what the bad 
boy did. Wasn’t he terrible?” 

“He'll never get any candy or toys that way,” says 
poor old well-meaning me. “Only good boys get 
candy.” 

“Oh, no, no, bad boys don’t get any candy; only 
good boys get any candy,” Johnny says. “Have you 
got any, Daddy?” 

“Too late for candy,” I say. “Time to go to sleep. 
But now tell me about the good boy. You said you 
were going to tell me a story about a good boy and 
a bad boy.” 

Again I regret to have to say what happens. At 
mention of the good boy, the admiring, almost idola- 
trous smile that accompanies the tales of the bad boy 
vanishes, and Johnny’s face becomes downright list- 
less. He pauses a moment, then says in a monotonous 
rush, ‘““Once-upon-a-time-there-was-a-good-boy-and-he- 
did -everything-his-mommy-and-his-daddy- told - him — 
BUT FIRST ABOUT THE BAD BOY! Do you know what else 
he did? Once upon a time there was a bad boy, and 
he found his daddy’s hammer, and he hammered on 
the floor hard and hard and hard, and everybody got 
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awake downstairs because it was too early, and the 
bad boy made a very loud noise with the hammer. 
That’s what the bad boy did!” 

Again Johnny’s eyes are agleam, where with the 
all-too-brief dismissal of the good boy his eyes were 
lackluster and even bored. Can it be that the untram- 
meled, devil-may-care bad boy is his idol, and the 
conventional little good boy a dreadfully tiresome 
guy? It looks that way to me. 


THE FLAG AND JOHNNY 


The American flag got mixed up with Johnny’s 
tonsils because before he went to the hospital we 
tried to prepare him for this first time in such a 
place. First time excepting, of course, when he was 
born, four years and three months ago. 

For a long time Johnny made a rattly sound while 
he slept. His breathing then was noisy, and we fre- 
quently mentioned that fact to the doctor. 

For a long time, too, the doctor repeatedly told us 
that he was not of the school that believed in taking 
tonsils out as a matter of routine. 

“I’m reluctant about that,” he said several times, 
‘unless it becomes definitely necessary.” 

When Johnny had snuffly colds, one after the other, 
the doctor finally told us one afternoon in his office 
that the tonsils, and also adenoids, would have to be 
taken out after all. 

We have the notion, right or wrong, that there 
should be few, if any, secrets between Johnny and his 
parents. So Johnny was standing there in the office 
when the doctor told us that. 

“We'll wait for a spell of cold weather,” the doctor 
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said, “and meantime we'll try to get this cold he has 
now under control.” 

Johnny spoke up with one of his surprising bits 
of information. . 

“Under control means getting better.” 

The doctor, Faith, and I all looked at each other, 
all pleased and at the same time perplexed. 

“That's right, Johnny,” the doctor said. 

While Faith was dressing Johnny in his snow suit 
in the outer room of the doctor’s office the doctor 
talked to me a little bit, with nobody else around. 

“Let Johnny know well ahead of time that he’s 
going to the hospital. Then he won’t get frightened. 
I don’t mean make a big production number out of 
it, but try to take the surprise element out of it by 
telling him some casual way, as if it were a trip to 
the zoo or something.” 

As matters went, the doctor’s advice was not 
wholly necessary. Josephine (who is on loan to us 
from heaven for the express purpose of taking care 
of Johnny while we’re working) knew all about that 
already. She smiled when we told her what the doc- 
tor had said. 

“I know,” Josephine said in her quiet way. 

Soon after that, one night when I was eavesdrop- 
ping outside Johnny’s room and Josephine was in 
there keeping him company while he ate his supper 
of “toast-all-eggy” (a dish he named himself), I heard 
Josephine say to him: 

“You got to eat everything all up and get strong 
for the big parade to the hospital.” 

The word “parade” did it. He loves parades, which 
are frequent in our neighborhood. Johnny and Jose- 
phine, or sometimes Johnny and I, often stop and 
watch a parade on our way to the playground. 

“He was real cute today,” Josephine said to me one 
evening a short time later. 

“What did he do?” I asked. 

“Well, there was an ambulance parked here where 
we were waiting for a red light. Private ambulance. 
Green one. Johnny said that’s the ambulance he 
wants to go to the hospital in.” 

“He did?” I said. ““That’s right! Now I remember 
he had a plastic toy ambulance one time and I ex- 
plained to him an ambulance is what people go to the 
hospital in. The guy remembers everything!” 

“Yes,” Josephine continued. “He told me about it. 
He told me Mommy and Daddy and me’d sit up in 
the ambulance and he would lie down. Then he said 
he’d carry the American flag.” 

It took me a couple of minutes to figure that one 
out, and when I did figure it out I said nothing but 
“That’s funny.” I didn’t want Josephine to know I 
had been eavesdropping when she said about “the 
big parade to the hospital.” To Johnny “parade” 
means flags and bands and dressed-up men and police- 
men on glorious horses. But mostly flags. Flags flying 


gaily. 
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In due time the cold spell came, the cold that 
Johnny had went away, and it was the day for him 
to go to the hospital, only four blocks from where 
we live. 

Josephine dressed him warmly. Faith had bought 
him a special toy for this occasion, and also a funny 
man in plastic to pin on the jacket of his snow suit. 
When he pulled a chain on it the funny man lighted 
up. Josephine pinned it on his jacket, and it was a big 
hit with him. Not so much that he forgot his plans, 
though. As Faith and I left the apartment with him 
he said: “The American flag! I have to carry the 
American flag!” 

He has one. We bought it for him one day at the 
zoo. We got him the American flag and he carried it 
as we got into the taxicab to go to the hospital. He 
did two things at once on the way there. He kept 
lighting the funny man on his jacket, and he kept 
waving the American flag. 

Somehow, I think, I liked him more that brief 
journey than I ever had before, and I always like 
him a lot. A small boy, on the way to the hospital, 
waving the American flag. 

It was me who turned cowardly yellow when the 
cab pulled up in front of the hospital. 

“I'll leave it up to you, Faith,” I said. “You take 
him in there and I'll run along. Call me up.” 

“Okay,” Faith said. “Maybe that’s better.” 

“So long, Johnny,” I said. 

“So long, Daddy,” he said. I watched him march 
into the hospital, a great big place against whose 
doors Johnny looked very, very small. He held his 
mother’s hand in his own left hand, and in the right 
hand he waved the American flag. 

I hope, in vain of course, that nobody ever uses 


the phrase “It’s only a routine thing” to me again. 
That’s about all I heard the next few hours. 


I went to a couple of places where I hang out now 
and then, a club and a cigar store. Big old me brought 
up the subject with a mighty casualness. 

“Just took the little boy to the hospital.” 

“What happened?” they asked in each place. 

“Got to get the tonsils out,” I said. 

“Oh, that’s only a routine thing; my kid had them 
out,” somebody said in the club and somebody else 
in the cigar store. 

“Yeah, routine,” I said, elaborately. “He'll be okay 
tomorrow.” 

He was, too. His mother brought him home, where 
Josephine and I were waiting. I found myself at the 
window, watching for a cab that might look as if it 
had them in it, Johnny and Faith. I did pick out the 
one. It pulled up to the curb in front of our house 
and I saw Faith step out, with Johnny bundled up in 
her arms. He was okay and his left arm was out of 
the bundling. His left hand held the American flag, 
drooping a little, but it was there. He was fine in a 
week. Routine, of course. 
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“GEE, | WANT TO READ’’ 


Johnny, who is a trifle older than four, started to 
school, play school, this fall. 

Awhile back, the school sent his mother and me a 
blank to fill out, and one line asked us to state what 
we'd like to have school do for Johnny. We agreed 
on saying: “We'd like him to meet other children 
and make friends with some of them because he is 
an only child.” 

Then came a time, a few days before the school 
was to start, when I was shooting the breeze with 
Johnny at home, and I asked him the same question. 

“What would you like them to do for you at 
school, Johnny?” 

“I want to get teached to read,” he said. 

Pleased that a child of the Television Age should 
want to know how to read, I started to josh him a bit. 

“I’ve seen you reading already,” I said to him. “I 
saw you reading Big Farmer Brown and I saw you 
reading that book about Jimmy Lee’s trucks.” 

He looked at me with that look of patiently- 
explaining maturity that he sometimes turns on me 
when I ask foolish questions. 

“I only pretend-read,” he said. 

“Well, you look at the pictures in the books. You 
can read the pictures,” I said. 

Again the look of a patient pedagogue on the face 
of my four-year-old. 

“The pictures tell what the people are doing,” he 
explained. “The letters tell what all the people are 
saying. I want to find out for myself what all the 
people are saying.” 

That was quite a long speech for him. It was also 
a stopper for me. It stopped my talk for a while, 
because it occurred to me that quite a few of us keep 
going along trying to find out for ourselves what all 
the people are saying. 

Until Johnny, I never realized that there are some 
words used only on the printed page, and never in 
speech. One day Johnny had built a very tall house 
of blocks before I came home. 

“Oh boy!” I shouted in praise when he showed me, 
proudly, the house of blocks he had made. “That's 
a honey!” 

He looked at me happily. 

“Mommy exclaimed, too, when she saw such a big 
house,” he said. 

Never in my life had I ever heard anyone use the 
word “exclaim” in talking. It is exclusively a word 
for the printed page, but as yet Johnny does not 
know that. In some books the word occurs frequently, 
and at some time or other, when being read to, 
Johnny must have asked what “exclaim” means and 
the definition being set down in the tape recorder he 
has in his head, it came out in the house-of-blocks 
episode. 

It dawns on me that a father can’t make offhand 
remarks to a four-year-old and have them gently slip 
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into oblivion. No, sir, they'll pop back at him 
some day. 

The evening before the first day I took Johnny to 
the play school, he was fairly well excited. 

‘What will they do to me in school?” he asked me. 

“They won’t do anything to you,” I said. “They'll 
do things for you.” 

“What will they do for me?” he said, stressing the 
corrected word. 

“Oh, they'll teach you to read, things like that,” I 
said. What I had in mind, of course, was that over 
a period of time they’d teach him how to read. Kids 
take things literally, though. The evening that fol- 
lowed his first day at the school, he didn’t seem so 
very much pleased with his first school day. When I 
asked him how he liked school, he answered that it 
was all right, but there was no enthusiasm in his 
voice. I persisted, and asked him if there was any- 
thing the matter with school. He hesitated, then said: 

“They didn’t teach me how to read. When Mommy 
brought me home I couldn’t read either.” 

Then I was exceedingly sorry for my offhand re- 
mark. Apparently he got the impression that school 
was a place where they had some magic that took 
only a couple of minutes, and when they did the 
magic to you, why, from then on you could pick up 
a book and read it and that’s all there was to it. He 
was touchingly disappointed. 

How long it will last I don’t know, but it surely 
is heartening to see how deep and enduring is his 
desire to learn how to read. It’s fully as strong, I'm 
sure, as his tweniy-four-hour-a-day yen to be a cow- 
boy, or at least be taken for a cowboy. 

Like the cowboy ambition the reading ambition 
works out with him into a game of pretend. If he 
can’t actually be a cowboy, he can wear a cowboy 
suit, wear a bandanna around his neck, and pretend 
to be a cowboy. Similarly he can pretend to read. 

Yesterday he pretended to read to me. What he had 
in his hand was the laundry list, but it was paper 
bearing the printed word after all, so it sufficed. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, assuming a curious 
reading voice as he stared at the laundry list, “once 
upon a time a mommy and a boy went to the zoo and 
they were in the zoo and a tiger came running out. 
| mean the tiger came running jump out of the cage 
and everybody ran away and the tiger was going to 
eat the mommy and the boy was a cowboy and he 
pulled out his gun and he shot the tiger and the 
mommy and the boy went home together from the 
zoo in a bus. Isn’t that a nice story?” 

Not too bad, I thought, with only a laundry list 
to go on. 





John McNulty, newspaperman and sports writer, 
is widely and affectionately known for his stories 
about New York. Many of these tales have appeared 
in the New Yorker and other leading magazines. 
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The Land of Night 


The boy was sure that all the things of night 
Were in a different country from the day, 

For when his mother had turned out the light, 
He shifted in his bed, to watch the gray 

Arms of the apple tree outside his sill 

(Not like the friendly branches climbed at noon) , 
And through the hush, a bird from Krantz’s Hill 
Released a stranger, more uncertain tune. 

A thick perfume came, heavy as the musk, 

And looking out, he saw the roses spread 

Beside the fence posts, purple in the dusk. 

The distant barn a monstrous shadow shed! 
This was a dark land, threaded with its dreams 
And faint and high the stars’ thin, silver gleams. 


—JeAN HocGan DupLey 


The Bee Hunter 


(A poem sent us by Mr. Coffin before his death a year ago.) 


So handsome a man could not be so 

In these days now. His father knew him 
When he wore boy-clothes long ago; 
His father was a close friend to him. 


This hunter had an eye on three 

Iron legs, a bowl of honey, 

A box of colors that you see 

At thunder’s end when it turns sunny. 


He had a net around his hair, 

A beard like honey on his chin, 
Things like lightning in the air 

He dared to put his quick hands in. 


He set his honey out full blush, 

And when a hot and glittering spark 
Fell on it, he dipped his brush 

And marked its wings with a red mark. 


When the spark flew off beeline, 
He followed his red with crystal eye 
As far as he could catch its shine, 
Went to the spot straight as a die. 


Again his honey drew a bee, 

Again a bee’s wings felt his red. 
Straight as the eye of deity 

The lengthening line went out ahead. 


With three bees, or it might be four, 
The man was at the pot of gold; 

He came up to the secret door 

His reddened honeybees foretold. 


Then with his net down on his face 

The man filled buckets with honey flame; 
No such godlike things took place 

Now on this world grown old and tame. 


—Rosert P. TrisTRAM COFFIN 
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New High for Higher Education.—The college student of 
today must pay twice as much tuition as the student of ten 
years ago, a New York Times survey has revealed. In ad- 
dition, his room, board, and general expenses are the 
highest on record. Private institutions now charge $600 
to $1,000 for a year’s tuition, and many professional and 
technical schools even more. 


Crime Takes a Holiday.—One day last fall crimes in Man- 
hattan dropped from the usual fifty to sixty new cases 
down to twenty cases—a ten-year low for the city. The 
reason? The World Series was on. 


Dietary Gap.—About half of the world’s children suffer 
from malnutrition, UNICEF reports. Those most severely 
affected are children from one to five years of age, who 
have been weaned but are not yet sufficiently developed 
to thrive on an adult diet. In many Latin American coun- 
tries, for instance, children must make the transition di- 
rectly from mother’s milk to a diet of tortillas and beans. 
The result is a retarded body growth that can never be 
made up in later years. 


Educational Reserves.—Ready to step into the classroom 
at a moment’s notice are 160,000 substitutes—one for every 
six full-time teachers. The typical substitute is forty-three 
years old, married, and the mother of one or two chil- 
dren. She teaches, on an average, thirty-nine days a yea 
and is paid a little more than half the salary of the 
teacher she stands in for. 


Cancer’s Ups and Downs.—Since 1930 the death rate from 
cancer has increased among men and decreased among 
women, the American Cancer Society reports. Lung cancer 
is largely responsible for the upward trend in the death 
rate in men. In New York State in the past twenty years 
the lung cancer rate zoomed 505 per cent in men and only 
55 per cent in women. 


Cementing Good Relations.—A kind lady in New Jersey 
donated a cake to the school board members in her dis- 
trict for a postmeeting snack. She was a bit confused, how- 
ever, by the board’s thank-you letter, which commended 
her for her cooperative spirit—‘‘of which your cake was 
concrete evidence.” 


From Readership to Leadership.—Boys and girls in New 
York City can earn badges, pins, and certificates by read- 
ing books. A plan to increase reading among eight- to 
fourteen-year-olds, called the Library Club of America, 
Inc., is being sponsored by school officials with the cooper- 
ation of the Book Manufacturers’. Institute. Depending on 
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the number of books they read on the prescribed list, 
students will be awarded pins, certificates, or badges, all 
bearing the club’s motto, “Readers Are Leaders.” 


Back-Fence Advertising—When you're planning to buy 
a new stove, refrigerator, washer, or TV set, how do you 
decide what kind to buy? A recent study made by the Sur- 
vey Research Center shows that more than 50 per cent of 
American families get advice from their friends and neigh- 
bors and a third buy brands or models they’ve seen at 
someone else’s house. Half of the buyers visit only one 
store in making their purchase. 


Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 
Sanusary 3 to 3/ 


Cluttered Calendar.—Did you know that the year 1956 
will have 52 months, 156 weeks, and only 65 days? You'll 
find them all listed by name in Special Days, Weeks, and 
Months, published by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Samples of the celebrations for the coming year are Good 
Breakfasts Month, American Comedy Week, and National 
Mother-in-Law Day. 


Gesundheit!—Have you ever noticed that it’s impossible 
to sneeze with your eyes open? 


Money Matters.—A dollar bill leads a short life and a busy 
one, and is usually ready for retirement at the end of a 
year. Coins, on the other hand, reach rather a ripe old 
age. Pennies and dimes last thirty years or more, and othe 
coins even longer. Biggest threat to pennies is the peanut 
machine. The salt sifts down onto them and corrodes 
them, so that some of them last only a year. 


The Dentally Deficient.—Seven-year-old Barbara came 
home from school one day with the news that her teacher 
had suggested that everybody bring a snack to school. “I'd 
like a carrot for mine,” said Barbara. “But dear,” re- 
minded her mother, “you have five teeth missing in front. 
If you take a carrot, you'll have to bite it from the side 
of your mouth.” “Oh, that’s all right, Mommy,” said 
Barbara. “In our room everybody bites out of the side of 
his mouth.” 
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Child Safety Makes News in New gersey 


just how safe are small children in the hands of 
their parents? What is the attitude of adults toward 
iccident hazards? How sound is their judgment? It 
was questions such as these that led the New Jersey 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to initiate a monu- 
mental state-wide child safety project in March 1953. 
(And it was facts such as the following which con- 
vinced the congress that the project was needed: 

One and a half million children in the United 
States sustain varying degrees of injury and physical 
impairment each year, and accidents account for 38 
per cent of all children’s deaths. More than ten 
thousand children die annually of accidents, and 
five thousand of them are of preschool age—enough 
children to populate a good-sized town! Were all 
these deaths to occur simultaneously in one place, 
we would rise up in horror and take action to pre- 
vent or reduce future fatalities. Why, then, should 
we fail to be stirred simply because the deaths occur 
at diiicrent times and places? 

From the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health 
of the New Jersey Department of Health had come 
statistics that revealed a shocking lack of safety prac- 


tices in homes, among parents and adults intimately 
responsible for the welfare of children. The New 
Jersey Congress learned that “there’s no place like 
home”—for accidents causing a high toll of death 
and disability among children. 


Building on Solid Ground 


These were the facts, ignored or accepted, that 
challenged the New Jersey Congress to undertake a 
project to improve child safety. Plans were formu- 
lated by a committee consisting of the state congress 
chairmen of safety, health, and preschool together 
with the directors of the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health and Woman’s Division of the New 
Jersey Safety Council. The Medical Society of New 
Jersey, the New Jersey chapter of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, and the National Safety 
Council agreed to co-sponsor the project. 

Ideas were nebulous at first, but gradually one 
primary need emerged—the need for a definite body 
of information about the attitudes and habits of 
adults regarding child safety. Only on such knowl- 
edge could a long-range program of safety education 
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be developed. How could it be obtained? By means 
of “an attractive and different’ questionnaire 
through which one tenth of the P.T.A. members in 
the state could be surveyed. This device, it was felt, 
would not only provide valuable information but 
would help create a strong interest in child safety. 

The mechanics for conducting the survey were 
carefully worked out, and with all plans completed 
the starting gun went off on February 23, 1954. First, 
letters were sent to P.T.A. county council leaders— 
presidents and chairmen of safety, health, and pre- 
school committees. These were quickly followed by 
letters to all local presidents from the state president 
and from the three state chairmen. Articles in the 
March New Jersey Parent-Teacher clinched the gen- 
eral briefing. 

Then came the specific directives. These set forth 
in concise form the steps to be taken by everybody 
actively concerned: council presidents, county con- 
tact people, local presidents, interviewers. A time- 
table outlined the action to be taken day by day 
from March 8, when the directives were to be sent 
from the state office to the council presidents, to 
April 15, when the last packet of questionnaires was 
to be returned to the state office. 


Training for Teamwork 


Those forty days were full ones! But the campaign 
had been blueprinted so carefully in advance that 


step followed step without confusion at any level. 
County council presidents carried the ball to a team 
of contact people, who in turn brought the plans 
before a meeting of local presidents and the chair- 
men concerned. Local presidents whipped the plans 
immediately to gatherings of the P.T.A. members 
chosen as interviewers. After a final careful briefing, 
this army of parents was on the mark and waiting 
for the morning of March 22, when the interviews 
were to begin all over the state. 

In the meantime the public relations department 
had not been keeping the strategy under cover. The 
press of New Jersey blazoned the story in its head- 
lines and cheered it in its editorials. Within ten 
days fifteen radio stations carried recordings of a 
top-level discussion of the challenge, “How Safe Is 
Your Child in the Home?” 

And then March 22 arrived. Into thirty thousand 
homes went the questioners. Parents sat down with 
pencils and questionnaires and puzzled over the all- 
too-familiar situations described therein: whether 
to take the soapy baby along when you answer the 
doorbell or leave him in the bathinette, what to do 
about the neighbor's old open well, where to put the 
ammonia bottle, what to do with the youngsters 
while you back the car out of the garage. 

Nine days later the returns came pouring back— 
24,401 of them. Some counties had been 98 per cent 
successful in securing the cooperation of everybody 


SAMPLE ITEMS FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


While cleaning her house Mrs. James finds that the elec- 
tric cord of a floor lamp in the living room is badly worn at 
the point where it enters the plug. Realizing the danger, 
especially with a four-year-old child around the house, she 
should 
1. () Make an attempt to repair the cord immediately. 

2. () Be sure not to touch the cord and call a repair man 
right away. 

3- () Make a note to tell her husband to repair the cord as 
soon as he gets home. 


- ( Pull the plug out of the socket, roll up the cord and tie 
it until it can be repaired. 


Christmas holidays are just over. Mary, age three, and 
Billy, age five, have received many toys as presents and 
they are still excited about trying them all out. The toys are 
scattered about the floor in the living room. The parents 
should 


1. () Tell them not to keep toys scattered on the living room 
floor but use their own room for that purpose. 

-. [) Provide a storage box or shelves for toys and have the 
children place the toys in the box when they are through 
playing with them. 

- (J Give them each only one toy to play with at a time; 
whenever they finish with one toy they should return it 
to the parents in exchange for another toy. 

} Tell the children they can leave the toys out on the 
floor but they should be careful and watch their step in 
order not to fall over the toys. 


Mrs. Cole is sewing a dress. Eighteen-months-old Jimmy 
is playing around and sees her open a box with bright-col- 
ored buttons of all sizes, some plastic, some metal. He wants 
to play with the buttons. What should she do? 


1. (] Hide the buttons and put off sewing them on until the 
child is asleep. 

- (J Run a loop of string through some of the buttons, tie 
it and give it to him to play with. 

. (J Give him the buttons to play with as long as he stays 
in the same room with her. 

. — Give him only the plastic buttons to play with, the idea 
being that they are safe if he puts them into his mouth. 


lt is after breakfast. Four-year-old Susan has gone into her 
yard to play with her friend Joan. Dad is late for work and 
hurries to the garage to get the car. To make sure that the 
children are safe while he is backing out of the driveway 
he should 


1. (-) Send the children into the house to get a cookie while 
he is driving away. 
2. [) Sound the horn continually while backing out. 


3. ( Look carefully before getting into the car to make sure 
that the children are not playing in the driveway. 


4. (J Caution the children to stay where he can see them and 
watch the driveway while slowly backing out. 


Answers: 4, 2, 2, 4. 
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approached. Again the press assisted by printing a 
series of weekly features—one article on each of the 
sixteen questions and a discussion of the preferred 
answer. Twenty-nine newspapers in the state brought 
these questions and answers to the attention of their 
readers, representing a combined circulation of near- 
ly a million. 


The Spread of Safety Awareness 

To the professional organizations initiating this 
project, the most important question was “What 
makes people safety-conscious? Is the deciding factor 
intelligence, number of children, economic security, 
education?” The answer came after the National 
Safety Council had made a thorough statistical anal- 
ysis of the questionnaire results and published a 
fourteen-page report of its findings. One of the final 
sections of the report has particular significance for 
P.T.A.’s because it emphasizes the value of safety ed- 
ucation. This section may be summed up as follows: 

In general, the parents who got the highest scores 
were also those with the most education. “It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that education is a prin- 
cipal influencing factor. Knowing what to do in 
these situations apparently is not entirely instinctive. 
It is something that must be learned.” Therefore, 
the report points out, it seems “reasonable to assume 
that specific safety education would be . . 
in preparing people to deal with . . 
tentially hazardous to children. 

To the parent-teacher organization the all-impor- 
tant question now became “What are we going to 


. effective 
. Situations” po- 














do about it? Is what we have learned about safety 
sifting into every home?” On February 24, 1955, the 
state president sent an evaluation questionnaire to 
every association. From the returns it was learned 
that 37 per cent of the local units reporting had 
found high interest in the safety questionnaire, 57 
per cent had met with fair interest, and 6 per cent 
felt there was little interest. 

P.T.A. programs and projects by the hundreds 
were capitalizing on the attention aroused by the 
questionnaires. A large majority of the units saw evi- 
dences that community organizations were making a 
united effort to improve child safety in their areas. 
Wherever this coordinated local action did not then 
exist, about half the units indicated that they 
planned to initiate such action. United community 
effort may be slow in coming to realization, but in 
those areas where it is at last taking hold, public 
interest in the safety project was obviously the force 
that gave it impetus. 

As for the New Jersey Congress, its ultimate and 
continuing goal is sharply to reduce accidents among 
children. To this end adults must be educated to 
take responsibility for protecting their children, for 
setting them a good example, and for teaching them 
the ways of safety. 

—Mrs. Isaac DILKes 
Health Chairman, New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
—Mrs. J. C. LAMBERT, Jr. 
Vice-president, New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


© Leigh Photograph, Trenton, N.J. 


More than twenty-four thousand questionnaires were sorted, tabulated, and analyzed. 
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CoMMITTEE COMMON SENSE. By Audrey R. and Harleigh 
B. Trecker. New York: Whiteside and William Mor- 
row, 1954. $2.50. 

Even the most wary new year’s forecaster would feel safe 
in venturing the prediction that 1956 will see thousands 
of committee meetings. The P.T.A. alone will of course 
account for a sizable number of committee ventures. Add 
to these the committee meetings connected with hundreds 
of other organizations—private and governmental—and it 
is understandable why the Treckers refer to the committee 
system as “an indispensable part of modern life.” To pre- 
vent the kind of group project that chugs along, propelled 
by “galaxies of wasted effort,” the Treckers have here 
scrutinized the “why, who, when, what, and how of suc- 
cessful committee operations.” 

In this book you can follow the life of a committee 
from the time it is formed to the moment it winds up its 
work. You can find sound advice on how to overcome the 
interference that sometimes jams the best of programs. 
Committee veterans will recognize the obstacles that the 
Treckers point out: How can we guarantee good attend- 
ance at meetings? How can we get people to serve? Why 
do some committees get stalled? What are the dangers 
in having too many subcommittees? How do committees 
waste time? 

The counsel offered here under the modest label of 
common sense is actually wisdom distilled from long expe- 
rience with many kinds of groups—down-to-cases wisdom 
that committee chairmen as well as committee members 
will welcome. Whether you are a new recruit assigned to 
your first committee or a seasoned veteran with a long 
record of service, this book will be of immeasurable help 
to you. 


THINKING TOGETHER ABOUT MARRIAGE AND FAMILY. By 
William H. Morgan and Mildred I. Morgan. New York: 
Association Press, 1955. $3.50. 


Here is a remarkably rich and comprehensive study- 
discussion guide on marriage and family living. The 
authors, a husband-and-wife team of marriage counselors, 
have brought together scores of questions—questions from 
couples planning marriage, from newlyweds, and from 
parents of all ages. The queries range from dating, court- 
ship, and engagement to crises and adjustments that cou- 
ples are likely to face after marriage. Following the 
queries are lists of readings, filmstrips, plays, recordings, 
and other source materials to be consulted in arriving 
at answers. 

The Morgans prepared this book chiefly as a guide for 
group study. Any interested reader, however, should find 
the work provocative and helpful. So should teachers and 
students in the field of education for marriage and family 
life. High school and college classes as well as P.T.A. study 
groups will be wise to have these pages within reach in 
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planning and carrying out study programs in this impor- 
tant area. 


Jounny Visits His Doctor. By Josephine Abbott Sever. 
The Children’s Medical Center, Department of Public 
Relations, 300 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. 50 cents. 


Children like surprises—the tiptoe expectancy over an 
unopened package, the unlooked-for pleasure of an un- 
scheduled treat. But when a visit to the doctor is in the 
offing, it’s certainly wise to hold surprises down to a 
minimum. A child who knows what to expect during a 
routine medical checkup is likely to take it in stride. 
Beyond that he is more likely to accept the author’s re- 
minder that “the doctor is your family’s friend.” 

Johnny Visits His Doctor was written to prepare pre- 
schoolers for their own visits to the family physician. This 
brightly illustrated booklet by a skilled psychologist who 
is a mother of six should help make a child’s regular 
medical appointment a relaxed interlude for him, his 
parents, and his doctor. 


Sex Epucation Series. By Marion O. Lerrigo and Helen 
Southard. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, and the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents each; $2.25 for the set of 
five pamphlets. 


Parents who are looking for authoritative advice on 
how to present the story of human birth and growth to 
children and young people can turn with confidence to 
this series prepared for the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association. All five 
pamphlets are written in simple language, and the clear 
text is supplemented by equally clear diagrams. 

The first pamphlet, Parents’ Privilege, written for the 
parents of young children, tells how mothers and fathers 
can prepare themselves to handle certain common ques- 
tions and situations. 

A Story About You, for children nine to twelve years 
old, tells the story of life’s beginning and of birth and 
goes on to outline the changes that accompany growth 
from babyhood through adolescence. Finding Yourself, 
for boys and girls of junior high school age, traces the 
steps toward manhood and womanhood and discusses boy- 
girl friendships. Learning About Love, for young people 
from sixteen to twenty years old, centers on dating, choos- 
ing a marriage partner, and making marriage work. 

Facts Aren’t Enough is again directed to adults—par- 
ents, teachers, youth leaders, and others—whose responsi- 
bilities require an understanding of sex education for 
children and young people. 
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FORALIFETIME 


QF MENTAL HEALTH 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“When Children Need Comforting” 
page 14) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. What are some of the natural responses people make 
to a child who is frightened or in distress? At what age 
are these comforting responses (cuddling, quiet words of 
encouragement and reassurance) most appropriate? Why 
ire they appropriate then? 


2. How is comforting related to: 
¢ The child’s relationship with his parents? 
* His growth through learning to give up some of the 
pleasures and safeguards that he has known in earlier 
yearsr 


+ His need to gain more independence? 


3. What can parents do to help the preschool child 
develop self-reliance and a sense of security? Imagine a 
situation in which the child is distressed because he has 
failed to accomplish something he wanted to do. Which 
of the following remarks by his parents would contribute 
most to his best development? 


¢ “Don’t cry like a baby. You’re a big boy now.” 

* “Never mind. It isn’t important.” 

* “Try doing this [a way of meeting the problem] and see 
it works.” 


“That was a great big job you tried to do. I wouldn’t 
expect you to do it all by yourself yet.” 


* “You did the first part of this job fine.” 

Tell why you are or are not in favor of each of these 
attempts at comforting. 

{. Why may a firm “No” comfort a child at certain 
times, such as when he is confused about what he 
should do? 

5- Describe an incident—one involving a child’s need for 


comfort—that might occur in each of the followir 
ations: 


1g situ- 


* When a child has lost someone or something dear 
to him. 

* When a child has a frightening experience. 

* When a child has to give up early experiences that have 
been pleasant and comfortable. 


* When a child finds he cannot do things as well as he 
wants to or as well as others do. 


* When a new baby arrives in the family. 
What kind of adult behavior might have been most 
appropriate in each situation? Why? 


6. What are some of the elements in a situation that 
determine how a parent or another adult should respond 
to a child in that particular situation? Consider, for ex- 
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ample, the child’s age, his own ability to work out the 
solution to the problem, his physical condition, and his 
feelings about himself—whether he feels insecure or small 
or inadequate. 


7. How can a parent get “a child’s-eye view of the 
world,” “see things as a child’? One mother said she would 
sit down in her child’s own chair and try to look at 


things the way he would. 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Several members of the group might find in books and 
short stories vivid descriptions of times when a child 
needs comforting. After these passages are read aloud, the 
group might discuss the way each situation was handled 
and other ways in which it could have been handled. For 
instance, in Richard Llewellyn’s How Green Was My 
Valley there is the episode when little Huw steals out of 
the house to attend a secret meeting led by his brother 
and later is confronted by his father. 

* The same kind of program could be built around de- 
scriptions of situations taken from real life, such as this 
one: A four-year-old girl wants a small light in her room 
at night, but her baby sister, whose crib is in the same 
bedroom, has learned to sleep in the dark and doesn’t 
want the light on. How can both children be satisfied? 

e Instead of discussing some of these concrete episodes, 
act them out. Ask for volunteers to play the roles of the 
parent and the child. Several members might play the 
same role to show how different parents might handle 
each situation; then the group can discuss why one 
method might be better than another for an individual 
child. 

¢ Invite two or three clergymen to talk with the group 
on what to do about a bereavement when there are 
small children in the family. Bring out the need to avoid 
extremes—on the one hand, causing too intense grief on 
the part of the child and, on the other hand, shielding him 
entirely from the experience of death. To what extent 
can children understand and share this experience? How 
can it best be interpreted to them? 
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Kehm, Freda S., and Hartrich, Paulette K. “Why Does He 
Act That Way?” October 1952, pages 24-26. 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. “The Importance of Untroubled 
Babyhood.” June 1953, pages 4-6 
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Films: 
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ll. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Is Gang-busting Wise?” 
(page 18) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What sort of gangs are the authors describing in 
the article? Do they describe— 
¢ The groups of older youth who band together for pur- 
poses that bring them into conflict with the law? (For 
examples, see the book by Thrasher listed under “Refer- 
ences.’’) 
¢ Groups of adolescent and preadolescent children and 
youth who regularly seek each other’s company for normal 
social purposes? (For examples, see the book by Furfey.) 
¢ Younger children who are learning to work and play in 
groups? (For examples, see the book by Jenkins, Shacter, 
and Bauer.) 

Do these types of groups have anything in common? 

2. What needs does group membership satisfy? Is your 
answer as true of young children as it is of older children? 
Do these needs have any relation to the drive some 
adults seem to feel for belonging to many clubs? 

g. Have you known communities in which there are 
secret societies in the schools? What purposes have these 
groups served? What problems do they cause? Have par- 
ents and schools tried to find ways of getting the same 
values by some other means? 

4. Many communities have discovered worthwhile ways 
of using “gang” energy and organization. For instance, 
contests for Halloween window decorations and parade 
floats have made an enjoyable celebration out of a holi- 
day that was frequently an occasion for destruction and 
annoyance. 


In one community parents and teachers have planned 
the young people’s “prom night” so that the traditional 
succession of after-prom parties included all students in 
a series of chaperoned activities, which were both fun 
and wholesome. 

What other illustrations of channeling gang activities 
can you give? 

5. Suppose your community was one in which a good 
many children and young people: 
¢ Lived in houses or apartments too small to provide 
play space. 
¢ Had no playgrounds. 
¢ Found few chances for paid chores or jobs or even for 
unpaid work. 

If you could do what you thought was needed for these 
youngsters, what would you do? 
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6. Schools usually spend a good deal of time developing 
student committees, work groups, student clubs, and the 
like. In what ways can the techniques of group member- 
ship which are learned through these activities be carried 
over into membership in out-of-school groups, or “‘gangs’’? 

7. What answer would you make to the authors’ ques- 
tior.: “Is gang-busting wise?” Discuss your reasons. 


Program Suggestions 


¢ The foregoing questions might be used for group dis- 
cussion as a preliminary to an open meeting featuring a 
speaker. If this is done, the group might wish to summa- 
rize the points made in the discussion by preparing a 
series of questions to present to the speaker. 
¢ The three films suggested under “References” all show 
the persistent efforts of children and youth to belong and 
to have friends, even if they must do things that are 
dificult or unnatural for them. Each film takes about 
fourteen minutes. Any one of them would provide the 
basis for a lively group meeting. 
* “Exploration teams” of several members of the group 
might survey, well in advance of the meeting, what the 
community provides for its children and youth. They 
should give themselves ample time to make their visits 
and to prepare reports of their findings. These reports 
can then be presented and discussed at the meeting. 

Five teams, for example, might make explorations to 
answer such questions as these: 


1. What are the churches providing for groups of chil- 
dren and young people? 


2. What does the public library provide for such groups? 


3. Do the police or courts have services for youth 
groups? 


4- What clubs or organizations are open to (a) children 
and (b) young persons? 


5. What activities do motion picture theaters, musical 


societies, art galleries, and museums provide for young 
citizens of the community? 


These are merely illustrations. Each community will 
want to supplement them with further questions. 
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ill, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“What Enterprising Youth Can Do” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. It was George Bernard Shaw, wasn’t it, who observed 
that it is a pity the energies of youth are wasted on people 
too young to know how to channel them wisely? Surely 
many of us who are old enough to be parents must often 
wish for the vitality and “loose energy” that our sons and 
daughters throw around so carelessly. Yet our challenge 
is not to tame down and to enervate these adolescents of 
ours. Rather it is to excite their imaginations so that they 
will be moved to use their powers constructively in build- 
ing a good life for themselves and the world they live in. 
That is the reason why the “made-work” Mr. Ferguson 
talks about is so unsatisfactory to both teen-agers and 
adults. It does not give youngsters a chance to “make a 
difference,” and it fails to enlist youthful energy for the 
real jobs in life that need doing. 


2. Is it true that there is little for a young person to 
do around the modern-day home? There was a time not 
too long ago when most of us lived on farms. Sixty-six 
per cent of our households were farm families at the turn 
of the century. (Now only about 15 per cent of us are 
farmers.) Then boys and girls were welcomed as fellow 
laborers around the place as soon as they were able to 
help. From the time they were toddlers they picked up 
chips, gathered eggs, and brought in firewood. By adoles- 
cence many boys proudly did a man’s work around the 
place, and girls cooked, sewed, and minded the baby like 
grown women. 

What real jobs does today’s home offer teen-agers? 
Before we say “Few, if any,” let’s think about the cars to 
be washed and polished, the windows to be cleaned, the 
equipment to be kept in repair. (Many an adolescent boy 
can fix a radio or an electric appliance that otherwise 
would require a service man’s expensive attention.) Most 
subtle and important of all, there is the world of youth 
to be interpreted in a multitude of ways if parents are 
to “keep up to date” and grow with their children in the 
ways of tolerance, brotherhood, democracy, and the other 
expanding edges of our way of life. 


3. Are we aware of the “hidden values” to be found 
within many of our youngsters’ activities at school] and in 
the community? As you review the various projects your 
own adolescents have been involved in recently, can you 
see what sense they make in his education as a person? 
Their significance to the larger community? Their possible 
promise for the future? It is easy for us as adults to err 
in thinking that anything adolescents do is “kid stuff” 
and therefore not very important, while we grownups 
carry the real burdens of society on our tired old backs. 
Is this true? Is it fair? Or are we being just a little short- 


sighted in stressing our own importance in contrast to 
that of our teen-agers? 


4. It may well be that some adolescents fritter away 
their time and energy uselessly or destructively, because 
they are not allowed “in” by adults. Might not this under- 
lie the boy’s comment that he liked emergencies? In ordi- 
nary times his parents can cope with the everyday tasks 
to be done. But let a crisis come along and every pair of 
hands is needed. Suddenly the boy is enlisted to work 
along side by side with the grownups in his family. 

How can we adults move over and give our young 
people a place beside us in the work of the world? Is it 
possible, do you think, for adults and young people to be 
real partners at home? At school? In the community? Can 
you illustrate this in terms of your own home or school? 
What are the problems and the possibilities suggested by 
such a challenge? 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Collect recent copies of your daily newspaper. Go 
through them page by page with an eye to seeing how 
youth has been portrayed in the public press. Run a red 
pencil down the margin of every item, advertisement, or 
comment that portrays young people either unfavorably 
or as future consumers to be exploited. This red penciling 
will include delinquencies, accounts of youthful misbe- 
havior, and observations of the “problems” young people 
have and are. It should include the ads devoted to mer- 
chandise designed to attract the teen-age market—ads that 
see adolescents primarily as consumers. Now with a blue 
pencil mark all the items that show youth in a favorable 
light—honors won, service projects completed, and so on. 
Use these marked newspapers as a basis for your group 
discussion, asking yourselves such questions as these: Do 
the negative descriptions of youth greatly outweigh those 
that show young people in a favorable light? If a man 
from Mars were to pick: up this paper, what impressions 
would he get about today’s youth? 


e After your discussion, consider taking these marked 
copies to your local newspaper editor along with a report 
of your findings. He may be interested in your views. 


¢ Invite to the meeting several representatives of a local 
youth group that has recently completed, or is currently 
engaged in, some interesting project. In reviewing possi- 
bilities for the program, get in touch with leaders of 
such organizations as the high school student council, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 4-H, Future Farmers of America, 
and Future Homemakers as well as the youth sections of 
religious, social, and service groups in your community. 
When you find something that is worthwhile and likely 
to be of general interest, ask the young people themselves 
to come to your meeting. Have them tell your group what 
they did, how they got the idea in the first place, how 
they went about working it out, what problems they ran 
into, what resources they used, and how the project 
turned out. Keep the session informal. Encourage mem- 
bers of your group to ask the young people questions and 
discuss points raised by the teen-agers as the meeting 
progresses. 


¢ Write up some interesting project in which young 
people in your community have actively participated. Send 
it in to the director of this study program, in care of the 
National Parent-Teacher, to round out the stories our 
author tells about young people in other places. These 
are stories that need to be told, collected, and shared. In 
writing up the activity, tell us who started it and why, 
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who worked on it, and how snags were untangled and 
problems solved, together with the final results and pos- 
sible carry-overs into still further projects. May we hope 
to hear from your group on this? 


e Show and discuss one of the films listed under ‘“Refer- 
ences,” giving special attention to what it implies for 
adults who want to enlist the more active participation of 
young people in real jobs to be done. What kind of 
project seems to challenge today’s youth most? What adult 
attitudes do young people respond to with favor? What 
are the areas in our lives where youth’s participation 
would be most welcome? How can parents and young peo- 
ple truly work together on interests they hold in common? 


References 


Your director has been stopped short at this point. For 
the amazing fact is that there is little or no material yet 
written on the positive contribution of our young people 
to our society. Shelf after shelf of books and .pamphlets 
on adolescence deal with the problems of youth and with 
problem young people. We have an abundance of titles 
on juvenile delinquency and on youth in trouble. There 
are titles like Why Did They Kill? (featuring young mur- 
derers), Out of Wedlock (analyzing the lives of girls who 
get in trouble), and even How To Live with Your Teen- 
ager (assuming, of course, it won't be easy). But not one 
single book do we find that tells what young people do 
which makes them good to live with—as comrades of par- 
ents, as people, as human beings who have a stake in our 
common weal. Herein may lie the real lesson of this 
topic: that it is rarely treated, that this is new ground in 
which we all are pioneers. 


300k: 


McKee, Elmore M. The People Act: Stories of How Ameri- 
cans Are Coming Together To Deal with Their Community 
Problems. New York: Harper, 1955. See especially Chapter 
5. “When Youth Revolted.” 


Pamphlet: 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Keeping Up with Teen-Agers. Public 

Affairs Pamphlet No. 127. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 

rhirty-eighth Street, New York 16, New York. 25 cents. 

Descriptive materials about the programs of youth-serving 
agencies such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Boys’ Clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and others that are already 
serving your community may be secured on request from your 
local leaders or from the national headquarters of the organi- 
zations in question. For example, Junior Achievement, men- 
tioned by your author, will send its publication, What Junior 
Achievement Is, on request. Write Junior Achievement Incor- 
porated, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. The 
4-H program, also mentioned by Mr. Ferguson, could be 
tapped by writing your state 4-H club leader, whose office is 
located at the land-grant college of your state. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Ferguson, Charles W. “What Makes a Good Citizen?” April 
1954, pages 4-6. 
Ferguson, Charles W. “Young Candidates for Citizenship.” 
February 1953, pages 4-6. 
Stratton, Dorothy C. “What Youth Wants from Its World.” 
April 1953, pages 4-6. 

Films: 
Lessons in Living (22 minutes), National Film Board of 
Canada. A film that shows how a school project gave the 
children a part in community life and woke up the whole 
town. 
Tomorrow’s Citizens (10 minutes), National Film Board of 
Canada. This and the preceding film may be available from 
a nearby film-rental library or from the extension service of 
your state university. 
The Town That Came Back (29 minutes), available on re- 
quest from the Ford Film Library, 16400 Michigan Avenue, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Davy Crockett—Good western. 

The Lady and the Tramp—Excellent of its type. 

Peter and the Wolf—Excellent. 

Switzerland—Children and young people, good; adults, interesting. 


Family 

The Africon Lion—Children, excellent, although grim in part; young people and 
adults, excellent. 

Blood Alley—Children, yes; young people and adults, entertaining. 

The Dam Busters—Children, good; young people and adults, excellent. 

Good Morning, Miss Dove—Children and young people, yes; adults, nostalgic. 


The King's Thief—Children, good with interpretation; young people and adults, 
good 


Lay That Rifle Dowa —Judy Canova fans. 

The McConnell Story—Good of its type. 

Okichomat—Children and young people, entertaining, with reservations; adults, 
exeellent. 

Quentin Durward—Children, fair; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Wichita—W estern fans. 

You're Never Too Youag—Children, funny; young people and adults, slapstick fans, 


Adults and Young People 


All That Heaven Allows—F air. 

Apache Ambush—Poor. 

The Bar Sinister—Children, fair; young people, yes; adults, good dog story. 

The Big Bluff—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Big Kaife—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Christopher Crumpet’s Playmate—Children, fair; young people and adults, good of 
its type. 

Count eal aad Pray—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Crooked Web—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

The Deep Bive Sea—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Desperate Hours—Children, tense, but has good values; young people and 
adults, excellent. 

The Divided Heart—Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

Dr. Knock—Children, mature; young people, possibly; adults, amusing 

Fingerman—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Fort Yuma—Chiidren, no; young people, poor; adults, tasteless western. 

Gentlemen Marry Brunettes—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of 
taste. 

The Girl on the Red Velvet Swing—Children and young people, no; adults, matter 
of taste. 

The Girl Rush—Children and young people, poor; adults, poor musical. 

Helen of Troy—Children and young people, fair of its type; adults, matter of taste. 

Hold Back Tomorrow—Children and young people, no; adults, poor 

How To Be Very, Very Popuylar—Children, broad farce; young people and adults, 
matter of taste. 

Wlegal—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 


It’s Always Fair Weather —Children, fair; young people and adults, musical comedy 
fans. 

Killer's Kiss—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Last Command—Historic western. 

Las Vegas Shakedowa—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

A Lawless Street—Children and young people, routine; adults, western fans. 

The Left Hand of God—Children, yes; young people and adults, well-produced 
adventure story. 

Let's Make Up—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Love Is a Many-Spleadored Thing—Children, no; young people and adults, matter 
of taste. 

Lucy Gollent—Children, yes; young people, the girls will enjoy it; adults, enter- 
taining. 

Magic Fire—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

A Man Alone—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Man with a Gua—Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

The Man Who Loved Redheads—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Noked Street—Children and young people, no; adults, good of its type 

Night of the Huater—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Pearl! of the South Pacifie—Poor. 

The Phenix City Stery—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of 
its ty . 

The aise Bee—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Rebel Without a Cavse—Children and young people, no; adults, mature. 

The Rose Tattoo —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Running Wild—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

The Second Greatest Sex—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 

Seven Cities of Gold—Children, no; young people and adults, off-beat adventure 
tale. 

The Sheep Has Five Legs—Children, no; young people, possibly; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Simba—Children, tense; young people and adults, good. 

Summertime—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Tall Mea—Children, mature; young people and adults, farcical western. 

Tennessee's Portner—Children, poor; young people and adults, routine western. 

Texas Lady—Poor. 

Three Stripes in the Sun—Excellent. 

To Catch a Thief—Children, no; young people, oversophisticated in part; adults, 
for Hitchcock fans. 

To Hell and Back—Good. 

The Treasure of Pancho Villa—Run-of-the-mill adventure tale. 

Trial—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, powerful social melodrama. 

The Trouble with Harry—Children, poor; young people, possibly; adults, disappoint- 
ing Hitchcock. 

Twinkle in God's Eye—Poor. 

The Virgin Queea—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

Will Any Gentleman, . . ?—Poor. 





MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louts L. BUCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


/ n 8 to 12 years 


The Naked Sea—RKO. Direction, Allen H. Miner. A documen- 
tary that is far more genuinely adventurous and exciting than 
current westerns is this tale of a group of rugged fishermen 
ind their search for tuna in the Pacific Ocean from Panama 
o Peru. We see them patiently circling the bait-fish with their 
heavy nets and searching the vast, empty waters for signs of 
water birds or high-flying porpoises that indicate the presence 
of tuna. At long last they start pulling in the great fish, often 
with three poles attached to one hook. Meanwhile the stamina, 
the endless fortitude and faith of these fishermen have been 
sradually revealed. Among the unusual scenes is that showing 
the birth of a new island as streams of red lava blaze upward 
through the blue water. A vigorous, vital commentary adds to 
the drama of the picture. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


FAMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Artists and Models—Paramount. Direction, Frank Tashlin. When 
struggling artist Dean Martin and would-be writer Jerry Lewis 
come to New York to establish their careers, life is anything 
but simple for them or the people around them. Jerry’s read- 
ng of comic books gives him nightmares, which his neighbors 
ire forced to share. Dean becomes a comic-book illustrator and 
capitalizes on Jerry’s harrowing dreams—until it appears that 
some of them contain “top-secret” information. Particularly 
funny is Eddie Mayehoff’s tongue-in-cheek portrayal of the 
publisher who is always crying out for more and more blood in 
his comics. Leading players: Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Dorothy 
Malone, Eddie Mayehoff. 

Family : 12-15 8-12 
Uneven but good slap- Yes 
stick; satirical in parts 

Lovers and Lollipops —Producers and directors, Morris Engel, 
Ruth Orkin. Humor, freshness, and crystal-clear photography 
lend appeal to this comedy about a lively little girl, her pleas- 
ant mother, and the mother’s suitor. The humor springs from 
the adventures that are bound to happen to any imaginative 
seven-year-old when an equally imaginative and gifted camera- 
man perceives and records them. It springs also from the reac- 
tions of a loving but very human mother and an occasionally 
frustrated stepfather-to-be. The New York background includes 
the Museum of Modern Art, Central Park, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, and a warm, touching little house-hunting episode in 
Westchester. The dialogue is sparkling. A happy, spontaneous 
picture. Leading players: Lori March, Gerald O’Loughlin, 
Cathy Dunn. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Delightful Good Yes 
Lucky Kid—Lopert Films. Direction, Carol Reed. “A unicorn,” 
says the old tailor to his young companion, “has a special 
magic. If you rub its-one horn carefully, any wish you make 


Slow at times 


will come true.” Despite the kindly tailor’s warning that there 
are few, if any, of the strange beasts left in this part of the 
world, the child sets out to find one. And, such being the 
power of innocent faith, he does. After trudging through Lon- 
don’s picturesque Petticoat Lane, he discovers a forlorn, limp- 
ing white kid with one tiny, uncertain horn. How the boy's 
faith continues to create small miracles is tenderly related. 
Director Carol Reed puts his talents to good use in the appeal- 
ing characterizations of the philosopher, the boy, and the odd 
folk who live along the Lane. Background patterns of color 
and movement in busy stalls and crowded, narrow streets en- 
rich a charming tale. Leading players: Celia Johnson, Jonathan 
Ashmore, David Kossoff. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Good Good 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ballet de France—Hoffman. Direction, Benoit-Levy. France’s 
well-known ballet company gives a rich sampling of its work 
in a hundred-minute program. Included are film versions of 
the Sleeping Beauty, the Little Match Girl, and shorter num- 
bers illustrating the grace and characteristic style of dancers 


ae ¢ E 


Jonathan Ashmore as Joe, a beguiling small boy, in Lucky Kid. 
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Javine Chariat and Serge Perault. Interesting to students of 

ballet. Leading players: Javine Chariat and Serge Perault 

Adults 15-18 2-15 
For ballet enthusiasts of all ages 


Desert Sands—United Artists. Direction, Lesley Selander. At an 
outpost of the Foreign Legion, glamorized misfits savagely 
battle with ruthless Arabs in a flimsy, contrived “eastern.” 
Ludicrously stilted dialogue, posed and wooden acting by play- 
ers who should knew better. Leading players: Ralph Meeker, 
Marie English, J. Carroll Naish. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Waste of time 


Waste of time Waste of time 


Diabolique—United Motion Pictures. Direction, Henri-Georges 
Clouzot. The French “Hitchcock with carbolic acid” provides 
a serzes of ghoulish thrills in this prize-winning shocker for 
adult audiences. The sadistic headmaster of a select boys’ 
school in France goads his ill wife (who owns the school) and 
his mistress until they murder him. The gruesome details of 
the killing are'treated in outrageously farcical style. Although 
we see the women throw the headmaster’s body into the swim 
ming pool in the dead of night, it disappears. Soon strange 
tales are circulated about his being seen around the school. 
English titles. Leading players: Simone Signoret, Vera Clouzot, 
Paul Meurisse. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Definitely a matter of taste No No 


Frisky—Released by Distributing Corporation of America. Direc- 
tion, Luigi Comencini. A sequel to Love, Bread, and Dreams 
continues the romantic adventures of Frisky (Gina _ Lollo- 
brigida) and the police marshal of an Italian village (Vittorio 
de Sica). Boisterous Frisky prances barefoot through the trials 
that separate her from her young fiancé, struggling all the 
while to live down the undeserved reputation to which her 
tomboyish behavior gives rise. The middle-aged marshal’s ro- 
mances drag a bit, for all Vittorio de Sica’s experience and 
skill in such matters. Inferior to the first picture, as most se 
quels are, and frankly adult in treatment if not in content. 
Leading players: Gina Lollobrigida, Vittorio de Sica. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Goya—Artemis Productions. Direction, Irving Black, Benjamin 
Berg. The life and times of the famous Spanish painter are 
re-created through imaginative and perceptive photography of 
his own works. A turbulent panorama of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Spain—wars, social injustices, passions, and 
unrest—is constructed with unsparing accuracy by Goya's bril- 
liant, caustic brush. Surprisingly enough, black-and-white pho- 
tography is highly effective in presenting this grim but inti- 
mate record. 

Adults 15-18 12 
Good art study 


5 
Art and history students Possibly too mature 
Guys and Dolls—Samuel Goldwyn Production. Direction, J. L. 
Mankiewicz. Damon Runyon’s fantasy of a Salvation Army lass 
who falls in love with a gambler is given all-out treatment 
in a lavish, explosive adaptation of the stage success. As the 
demure sergeant from the Save-a-Soul Mission who finds herself 
among the fabulous “guys and dolls” of Broadway, Jean Sim- 
mons is level-headed and clear-eyed. (For this reason her 
wildly frenzied dance in the night-club scene seems out of 
character.) Marlon Brando—thoroughly likable, boyish, yet dig- 
nified as Sky Masterson, the gambler—even sings and dances. 
Once more Frank Sinatra is Frank Sinatra, this time in the role 
of a love-shy gambling-game operator. His “doll,” Vivian 
Blaine, plays the night-club entertainer and would-be house- 
wife effectively in straight farce. Frank Loesser’s score is witty 
and tuneful; Michael Kidd’s choreography, lively and fresh. 
The stylized sets and costumes are bizarre but not burlesqued. 
Leading players: Jean Simmons, Marlon Brando, Vivian Blaine, 
Frank Sinatra. 

Adults 15-18 12 
Highly entertaining Mature 


Overly sophisticated 
in part 


Hell’s Horizon—Columbia. Direction, Tom Gries. An air force 
bomber crew stationed on Okinawa is sent on a dangerous 
mission to bomb the bridges over the Yalu River. Pictures of 
the bomber in action are interesting, but the development of 
character under stress is routine. Leading players: John Ire- 
land, Marla English. 

{dults 15-18 

Fair Fair 

Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer—Sikor: Continental. Direction, Thorold 
Dickinson. The fight for Israeli independence could produce 
powerful and sympathetic drama, but not in this rather dis- 
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jointed, though realistic, recital of episodes in the Israeli-Arab 
war of 1948. A former British soldier, an American tourist, an 
Israeli, and a native woman are all dead when the picture 
opens. Through flashbacks they tell their stories to us as they 
ride to their fatal assignment on Hill 24. Although the film 
was made on location, scenes in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and the Negev give only a limited picture of these places and 
of the country. The acting is good. Leading players: Michael 
Wager, Edward Mulha~e, Haya Hararit. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Yes 


! Am a Camera—Remus Company. Direction, Henry Cornelius. 
Berlin in the 1930's is the setting for a sophisticated, well-acted 
film based on a group of short stories by Christopher Ishe1 
wood. Laurence Harvey portrays the struggling young Isher- 
wood, who sees himself as a camera—a neutral observer of 
people and events around him. The uneventful pattern of his 
life is shattered, however, when he meets an effervescent and 
completely amoral young English girl, played by Julie Harris. 
A touching relationship develops between them, and it remains 
curiously untarnished despite her irresponsibility and her 
affair with a wealthy American. Miss Harris’ brilliant acting 
suggests the girl’s essential innocence and pathos despite an 
overemphasis on her outrageous behavior. Motivation is also 
neglected, though the backgrounds re-create in some measure 
the uneasy and decadent atmosphere of Berlin at the time of 
Hitler’s rise to power. Leading players: Julie Harris, Laurence 
Harvey, Shelley Winters. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste No No 


1 Died a Thousand Times—Warner Brothers. Direction, Stuart 
Heisler. Despite the efforts of a good cast to give this melo- 
drama a significance in keeping with its pretentious title, it is, 
as one student reviewer commented, “just another gangster 
picture.” Jack Palance, as “Mad Dog’ Earle, works hard to 
develop sympathy for an ex-convict who, when freed, heads 
back promptly into the underworld. His mission is to direct a 
big hold-up job and so pay back the big racketeer who secured 
his release from prison. But he takes the time to befriend a 
pretty girl with a club foot, and we are meant to feel very 
sorry for him when she snubs him after he pays for a successful 
operation on her foot. Beautiful color photography of Mount 
Whitney and the surrounding country in Cinemascope. Lead- 
ing players: Jack Palance, Shelley Winters, Lori Nelson. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Inside Detroit—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. An unpre- 
tentious “true-story” melodrama depicts the successful attempt 
of a local auto workers’ union to rid itself of infiltration by 
racketeers. Violence is not overemphasized. Leading players 
Dennis O'Keefe, Pat O’Brien, Tina Carver. 

Adults m 15-18 15 
Fair Fair Fair 


Lease of Life—J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Charles Frend. Robert 
Donat returns to the screen in a warm and civilized British 
film, beautifully photographed in Eastman color. He plays the 
role of an obscure Yorkshire clergyman, whose ministry has 
not been a conspicuous success, who cannot find the money to 
send his daughter to London to study music, and who taces 
imminent certain death from a heart ailment. Mr. Donat gives 
a moving and sensitive performance. Kay Walsh is excellent 
as his wife, and Adrienne Corri is vivid and fresh as their 
daughter. Much of the picture’s appeal lies in the photography, 
which has effectively captured the quiet charm of a small vil- 
lage as well as the mellow beauty of an ancient cathedral town. 
Leading players: Robert Donat, Kay Walsh, Adrienne Corri. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very good 


Very good Not for the restless 


The Road to Denver—Republic. Direction, Joe Kane. In this rou- 
tine western, hotheaded Skip Homeier rebels against the “no- 
bility” of his elder brother, John Payne—the perfect, ready- 
fisted hero who can and does outdraw any villain anywhere. 
Skip becomes henchman for some greedy gamblers fighting to 
prevent an honest rancher and Big Brother from starting a 
stage-coach company. Leading players: John Payne, Skip Ho 
meier, Mona Freeman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Western fans Poor Poor 
Sincerely Yours—Warner Brothers. Direction, Gordon Douglas. 
A syrupy story is fashioned around the well-known television 
star, Liberace. Mr. Liberace enacts the role of a famous pianist 
who yearns to play in Carnegie Hall. His manager disapproves. 
The pianist is now making millions of people happy. Why 
should he reserve his great talents for the few? But the canny 
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hero does accept an invitation to play at the august concert 
hall and thus brings the music of the millions to the few. 
When, like Beethoven, he becomes deaf, he learns to read lips 
with a telescope and thus is able to help the people he can 
see from the windows of his’ palatial apartment. There is an 
incidental love story. Leading players: Liberace, Joanne Dru. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste 
The Spoilers—Universal-International. Direction, Jesse Hibbs. 
Nome, Alaska, at the time of the Gold Rush is the setting for 
an elaborate Technicolor version of Rex Beach's novel. Much 
of the action takes place in the plush saloon run by Anne 
Baxter, a lady with a quick temper, an affectionate manner, 
and a wardrobe of tight dresses. Stalwart Jeff Chandler is hei 
favorite miner, but jealousy diverts her attention to handsome 
Rory Calhoun, the gold commissioner. That the two rivals 
should come to blows is no surprise. Leading players: Anne 
Baxter, Jeff Chandler, Rory Calhoun. 

Adults 15-18 

Poor Poor 

The Square Jungle—Universal-International. Direction, Jerry 
Hopper. In this sentimental melodrama Tony Curtis is a young 
grocery clerk who seeks to restore his injured pride in the prize 
ring (the “square jungle”) and almost loses his integrity. His 
quick success as a boxer is due largely to his trainer (Ernest 
Borgnine), an ex-convict, pugilist, and philosopher. The fighter 
alienates his public when he lands a dangerous blow that 
nearly kills his opponent. All ends well, however. The fight 
sequences are repetitious and too long. Leading players: Tony 
Curtis, Pat Crowley, Ernest Borgnine. 
Adults 15-18 
Matter of taste 


Liberace fans 


12-15 
Good of its type Yes 
Tarantula— Universal-International. Those who consider nutri- 
tion a dull but wholesome field of research are likely to change 
their minds after seeing this lurid science-fiction melodrama. 
A tarantula, injected with an experimental nutrient that causes 
it to grow to vast size, escapes from a laboratory in Arizona. 
Soon animal and human skeletons appear in the surrounding 
desert. Huge boulders are mysteriously dislodged and _ tele- 
phone poles knocked down. When the creature becomes bigger 
than a house, only the latest air force weapons can put a stop 


to its capers. Leading players: John Agar, Mara Corday, Leo G. 
Carroll. 


Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Medic:re 


Mediocre Poor 
The Tender Trap—MGM. Direction, Charles Walters. “A hilarious 
comedy dealing with subjects near and dear to us all—love and 
marriage,” writes one feminine student reviewer. She contin- 
ues: “Frank Sinatra plays the part of a very eligible bachelor 
(a rich New York City theatrical agent). He is surrounded by 
beautiful girls who wish to marry him. Helen walks his dog, 
Jessica buys him delicacies, Sylvia picks him up for dates, and 
so on. Only pert little Julie (fresh-from-college type) rebels, 
but then she is a young lady with a plan, a well-plotted map 
of her future life.” A boy reviewer adds that the film’s humor 
springs from the plot, rather than the other way around; that 
the picture is a must for Sinatra fans; but that “children will 
probably not care for it because it is largely conversational.” 
Photographed in Eastman color and Cinemascope. Leading 
players: Frank Sinatra, Debbie Reynolds, David Wayne, Celeste 
Holm. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Good entertainment 


Good entertainment Good entertainment 
The Vanishing American— Republic. Direction, Joe Kane. Based 
on Zane Gray’s novel of the same title, this run-of-the-mill 
western has to do with a handsome Navajo hero (Scott Brady), 
an equally handsome and assured heroine (Audrey Totter), 
and their attempts to defeat the neighborhood bad men, who 
had been mistreating the Indians of the reservation. The plot 
is occasionally confusing, the photography mediocre. Leading 
players: Scott Brady, Audrey Totter. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
The View from Pompey’s Head—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Philip Dunne. The glossy screen version of a popular novel 
shows certain aspects of the deep South today through the 
eyes of a Southerner who returns to the home of his childhood 
after ten years in New York. Many in the audience may be 
moved by his love for “Mulberry,” an aristocratic old mansion, 
and the sudden deep passion he develops for the girl who went 
with it (although the opening scenes show him happily de- 
voted to his charming wife). Marjorie Rambeau gives an ex- 
cellent performance as the family-proud, hate-encrusted wife 
of a notorious local novelist. Cameron Mitchell also does a 
good job as the ruthless, social-climbing husband who restores 


40 


“Mulberry.” The undercurrent of stresses that tear at the foun- 
dations of southern society is felt throughout. Leading players: 


Richard Egan, Dana Wynter, Cameron Mitchell, Marjorie 
Rambeau. 


Adults 15-18 
Entertaining of its type Possibly 


16MM FILMS 


Ballet Girl—Brandon Films. Direction, Astrid Henning- Jensen. 
23 minutes. All devotees of ballet, and especially small girls 
whose eyes shine at the sight of “toe shoes,” wiil be enchanted 
with this film depicting the life of an unusually winsome ten- 
year-old who is chosen to study at the Royal Danish Theater. 
Only momentarily do the hard work and the despair of mas- 
tering the intricate routines dim the enchantment of a fas- 
cinating world. When at last Sonia is ready for her first simple 
recital, the pure beauty and grace of the dancing children is 
a visual delight. 

Hans Christian Andersen—Danish Culture Film. Direction, Jor- 
gen Roos. 27 minutes. A mature and beautiful Danish version 
of the life of Hans Christian Andersen and the age in which 
he lived (1805-75) has been created through the sensitive pho- 
tography of original paintings, prints, documents, and photo- 
graphs. Commentary is taken from Andersen’s own diary. As 
a thoughtful book is read more than once, this fine film, will 
be appreciated possibly more at a second or third viewing than 
at the first. For mature high school students and adults. 

The Junior High School Story—Junior High School Council, In- 
corporated. 27 minutes. This composite picture of forty- 
nine junior high schools on the West Coast shows what might 
be achieved by a highly inclusive junior high school curricu- 
lum. The wealth of extracurricular activities depicted, in ad- 
dition to innumerable crafts, home arts, and trade courses, sug- 
gests a far richer program than has been commonly realized. 
Charts, maps, and a wide variety of other stimulating visual 
aids are used in the classrooms, and the practical application of 
mathematics and science is amply demonstrated. Unfortunately 
the commentary abounds in platitudes that do not measure up 
to the film’s highly imaginative and colorful presentation of 
settings and materials. 

“See It Now”’—Released by McGraw-Hill. Five films from this 
immensely popular series on current events are being presented 
under the title “Problems of Democracy.” Following are the 


topics discussed: “Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech—Civil 
Liberties on Trial in Indianapolis”; “Segregation in Schools”; 
“National Security Versus Individual Rights”; “The Fifth 
Amendment and Self-incrimination”; and “The Conduct of 
Congressional Investigations.” 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier—Brandon Films. Direction, Ivo Caprino. 
14 minutes. This film adaptation of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy tale uses strong primary colors to create a child’s world 
of toys and play, peopled with puppet figures that roll their 
eyes beguilingly and come alive at midnight. The steadfast tin 
soldier is a gay adventurer, minus one leg, who loves a_ bal- 
lerina doll. However, after a series of incredible adversities, 
their flirtation comes to a sad end. 

They All Learn To Read—Syracuse University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter. 26 minutes. An interesting and informative demonstration 
of present-day classroom methods in reading instruction. The 
film will do much to reassure those who are becoming be- 
wildered by the current controversy over Why Johnny Can’t 
Read. Actual classroom activities in an average third grade at 
the Pitcher Hill School, North Syracuse, New York, reveal how 
carefully planned and organized are the teaching materials. 
The basis of the “group method” is explained. Then we watch 
children of varying stages of reading proficiency as their 
teacher employs numerous techniques and devices to increase 
their reading skills. The timeliness of the subject, as well as 
the interesting and thorough presentation of teaching methods, 
should make this impressive film exceptionally interesting to 
lay groups and professional educators alike. 


“You Are There’—CBS Television Films, released by Young 
America Films. This distinguished series, now available for 
rental from educational film libraries across the country, pre- 
sents dramatic re-creations of great historic events as though 
they were happening at the moment, reported by CBS news- 
men and dramatized by professional actors. Included are 
events of import in the fields of the arts, sciences, medicine, 
and sports, as indicated by the following representative titles: 
“The Final Performance of Sarah Bernhardt”; “The First 
Major Test of Penicillin”; “Lou Gehrig’s Greatest Day”; “The 
Rise of Adolf Hitler”; “Washington’s Farewell to His Officers”’: 
and “The Death of Socrates.” 
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An Important Message from the Secretary of the Treasury 


A three-way partnership 


that benefits everybody 


How the public, the magazine publishers, and the U.S. Government 


cooperate to help keep the nation’s economy growing always stronger 


AS A READER OF THIS MAGAZINE, the chances are 
that you belong to a “three-way partnership” 
dedicated to intelligent saving and a sound econ- 
omy. For you probably buy United States Sav- 
ings Bonds. Nearly 40 per cent of the families 
in America own them. Most Bond-owning fami- 
lies have saved enough in this way to pay for a 
serious illness, to provide something for old age, 
to make a down payment on a house or take a 
long trip. And perhaps most important, these fami- 
lies have the wonderful feeling of security that 
the ownership and holding of these Bonds bring. 


Americans today are buying Savings Bonds at 
an annual rate of more than $5,000,000,000. In 
the time it takes you to read this page, approxi- 
mately one minute, America will buy $10,000 
worth of Series E and H Bonds! 

How, you may ask, did this come about? 

It came about through a great program of 
voluntary cooperation with the Treasury De- 
partment on the part of many groups, organiza- 
tions, and citizens. The magazine publishers 
have from the beginning been among the major 
supporters of the Bond program. They contrib- 
ute millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space 
each year. 

Full credit for making Bond-buying a national 
habit is due that ‘“‘three-way partnership’ —the 
American citizen, the Government, and the vol- 
unteer groups, such as the magazine publishers, 
who bring buyer and seller together through the 
pages of ‘their publications. 

AU three partners will profit further by con- 
tinuing to help increase the nation’s saving 
through the sale of Savings Bonds. 

For so effectively promoting the national wel- 
fare I wish, on behalf of the Government, to 
extend to the magazine publishers our most sin- 
cere thanks. 


Phecttpanrplosy, 


Secretary of the Treasury 
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